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TO HER GRACE 



■Ui-'i'' 



y-fiTfi DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUGH. 



AlADAM^ 

JuLAVING obtained your Grace's 
permission to dedicate to you the following 
juvenile performance, which Ihaveacknow- 
tedgedto be rather ^^a candidate for favor 
than for fame, ^ I feel it necessary to ac* 
count to the world for the presumption of' 
laying at Yovnfeet so jfimple and unpre* 
tending an offering. 

The native of apart of the kingdom which 
9wes the embellishment of its natural beau- 

tiesy 



2 
ties, and the increasing prosperity of its 
moral economy y to the influence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Buccleughy may in this in- 
stance be allowed to resort to local circum- 
stances for her apology. 

I might be condemned as assuming undue 

consequence, by using for a novel thefor^ 

mality of a dedicatoiy addi^ess ; and a novel 

<yf confessed mediocrity, appearing under 

the distinguished auspices of your Grace's 

'nam9^ might furnish the severer critic with 

the well'knorvn allusion to the injudicious 

painter^ who places his unfinished pictures 

in too pofwerful a light. But, if my motives 

are rightly understood, Adonia will be con- 

sidered as a sort of natural production of 

the domains that are fostered byyourGrace^s 

protection, seeking a share in the shelter of 

that benevolent patronage. 

I hwot 
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IJuvce the honor to subscribe myself y 
with every sentiment of respect andvene- 
ration of your Grace's character^ 



MADAM, 



Vour Grace's most dcooted. 



Most obliged humble servant. 



T^E AUTHORED. 



.Z0«7id<m, 19 Jan* 1801. 



XRftATA TO VOL. U 

ftce S4)*HAe if ibrhiclr«A(U]r. 

$9^"^" 7 e c r era i read tsvere* 
«97»— ' a' Iti drtdthr* 
ao9,— «■ 3 ■ thii read his* 
ai6 , » ' I 9 .. w earim off runt wearitd of* 
att, ' H 'w rf #/< he thoagbt. 
2349---" 9— — flsittook r«aif mitttkea* 
agti*** 7- eye> fixed rmtrf eyet were feed, 
aagtrr- 6 h ave mlftook read kt Btfft>ke«« 
' as3i— ^13— ^tetter r«A( hitter. 
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As guilefql goldsmith^ that by secfetskiU t 
"With golden ffA doth finely overspread 
Sone bflaermetaYi nAMx oodmead he wStt . 
* Unto the Tvlgam for good gold instec^ 
He much more goodly glosi thereon doth thcd 
To Ude hit itokood, thn if 4t wtsetme* 



Among the many causes of hiiinao 
error or misery, th? mfetakefr of the ima- 
gination have ever been found most ruin* 
ous to the native energies of mind; and 
the false refltiements of feeling and sehti- 
merit of which they are commonly pro* 
ductive, prove eqtialiy fatal to happiness! 

VOL. I. B But 



S ADONIA. 

But an ardent imagination and glowing 
sensibilities are qualities so peculiarly grace- 
ful in youth, and so cbngenial with the 
season of opening prospects and expand- 
ing affections ; they are so frequently the 
growth of genius and virtue, and so often 
mistaken for genius and virtue themselves, 
that they are seldom restrained by the 
preceptor y and almost always cherished by 
the pupil with pleasure and pride. 

■ * 

The entrance into active life determines 
whether or not they are the genuine off- 
spring of virtue, and sometimes repels 
their evil, and fixes their better influence 
over the heart, by exposing the fallacies 
of an overstrained imagination, and dis- 
coveri;i§ the real uses of a well-regulated 
sensibility. 

r 

^ : llie vicious, who have nourished these 
ftUjUring qualities, ^nd been applauded for 
them in^early youth, employ their energy 
pf fancy and warmth of feeling only to 

render 
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render themselves more pre-eminent iti 
vice or folly ; and gloss over their errors; 
by this specious excuse, that their passions 
originate in sensibility, and their excesses 
spring from the ardor of an aspirings 
mind. 

But there are some on whom nature has 
stamped her brightest characters, — -justice, 
courage, and magnanimity ; talents fitted 
to instruct, and virtues to improve, man- 
kind ; who, indulging in the false refine- 
ments of fancy and feeling till they havft 
gained the ascendancy over sober reason 
and sound judgment, enter their career of 
life with high-wrought expectations^ which 
they find every where disappointed,, and 
turn with acrimony from a world whereifi 
they find so few congenial objects, Vitrf^ 
out deigning to examine its advantij^^ 
or hoping to conquer its disgusts, ^^'l 
would have my son learn his pirint^ipl^s 
in the world," said a certain writer, wlio 
decried the philosophy of Zimmerman^ 

B S '^and 
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*'^ and then, if you will, conducted to 
soUtfidfi tpj^r hischpite." 

Th!e Mwqiiis . de Bdlefonde reversed . the 
qetUtioiient^ and sent ^hts oniy aon^ th^ 
Vicomte de Rosier, to fit himself for the 
world in solitude. 

II has often b^en maintainedl, that edu* 
tel^n,^ rather tlian nature stamps the 
cj^^u^cter of inan,; apd,}f smdh is the in* 
fiiience of education over refractory minds, 
bpw n^mch more poweffully must it operate 
vh^re nature seconds ita designs ? 

Theodpre de. Rosier^ virtuous^ susoc^r 
jijiUe, ^and enthusiastic) became in solitude 
ardent;!^ romantic, ai^d incredulous of eviL 
"Virtttouf and sincere hiipselt^ he expected 
to find equal sincerity and virtue in every 
one he felt disposed , to Iqve ; and those 
whom he once loved he co^ld never ieara 

tOSU^pCjCt 
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In this retirement he became acquainted 

with a young man whose sen«biUty was 

as glowing as his own, and whose mind 

seemed equally ardent and amiable ; but 

his ardour appeared to be checked by timi* 

^ty, and his talents were often veiled by 

ati air of submission atid ^deferieikce to the 

opinions of others ; which, to those who 

*were unacquainted with him, represented 

%ini lather as a passive and undecided cha^ 

Taoter than as one who wdis born to |>er- 

Buade and command. De Rosier) sensible 

of his high intellectual ehddwmetifiSy ad- 

^nrired him the more for 'his difflde&CflL' 

Finding his sentiments cohgenial Wkh his 

own, he adopted him as his friend ; land 

^oHk <hat moment the y<>ung Comte de 

'1* Avignon was arrayed in all the amiable 

^olo^rs' which were reflected by his own 

-hfeart 

Tliey entered the world togeth^r^ ^itct 
with very different promises of success. 

B 3 The 



6 ADONIA. 

The Marc{uis de Bellefonde w^as a 
Minister of France, and the most distin- 
guished favorite of liis weak and profuse 
master, Louis the Fifteenth : — he was 
seated on the right hand of power, and 
iaden with riches and honors. De Rosier 
therefore had only to choose, and be pre- 
ferred. The Comte de I'Avignon, on the 
contrary, inherited, by the death of an 
extravagant father, only the nobili^ of a 
proud and ancient family, without a suf- 
ficient revenue to support even the ap- 
pearance of that splendor which had, du- 
xing several centuries, belonged to it ; 
and the old Comte had rendered him- 
.self so obnoxious at court, by the fail-* 
nre of certain political intrigues in . 
which he had involved himself^ that it 
.required no common interest to reinstate 
his son in that sphere after which his se- 
cret ambition taught him to pant A con^ 
nection with the Marquis de Bellefonde 
seemed most likely to forward the attain- 

-^ ment 
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ment of the first object of his wishes>— a re- 
conciliation with the Monarch, and a favor- 
able introduction to his notice. It was with 
this end in view, young as he was, that 
the crafty De I'Avignon had thrown him- 
self in De Hosier's way, and assiduously 
cultivated his friendship, by rendering his 
conduct conformable to the dispositions 
which he saw most predominant in his 
character. Possessed of every art that 
. can veil the secret soul, and every endow- 
ment that could dazzle the judgement of 
the open and susceptible De Rosier, his 
success in winning that friendship was as 
natund as the infatuation was strange 
f which continued it to him through a long 
series of years ; and the JVIarquis de 
Bellefonde, whose parental conduct had 
always been marked by a blind acquies- 
cence in his son's wishes, permitted hrm to 
bring his friend with him to Versailles, 
where the court then was, and to oftcr 
him an abode ' in his house* The latter 

B 4 invitation 
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invitation De TAvignon chose to decline ; 
the former he accepted with a diffident 
reserve, spoke of his father's disgrace; of 
his own narrow circumstances and limited 
talents to make his way in a court, and 
finally suffered himself to be permaded by 
his friend, after which he accompanied 
him to VersailleSi 

In a court where the extravagant fii- 
volity of fashion, and the daring licentious^ 
ness of pleasure, seemed at the first view 
calculated only to inspire disgust in a deit- 
cate and ingenuous mind, it may well be 
supposed" that De Rosier found few ebn- 
genial objects ; and his distaste of the 
general manners which pret^ailed thefe 
united him more closely to De TAvignoa ; 
who knew so well how to feign the virtues 
which he in reality possessed. But bis 
rank and his father's connections obliging 
him to assimtlate himself in some measure 
to the manners of those around him, and 
his native disposition inclining him rather 

to 



to overlook enx>r jt^u to expose ox judge 
it ifaax^ly, he becanae. by degrees familia* 
r»ed and reconciled to what b^ at first 
sight startled and disgusted tiim, and he 
possessed the rare art of culling, irom ^ 
among the weeds of voluptuousness and 
folly, those flowers of elegant taste and 
polite urbanity with which they are often 
mingled^ without imbibing any of the 
p£>is6ns of the former. 

• • • 

The same refinement of mind, whid& 
rendered him invulnerable to the glaring 
vices he saw around him, produced .'that 
d^ire to please and acquire ah'|tecterior 
pflAish, which often leads the young and 
inexperienced to woo the society of the 
elegant though dissolute, and the witty 
though unprincipled^ for the sake of their 
Extrinsic qualifications ; and De Rosier 
became the convivial companion, and the 
^acelul man of fashion, without degenera- 
ting into £nvplity, or yidding to ^e 
* temptations of vice. 

B 5 Bid, 
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But, though^ his outward carriage wa3 
thus finished by the manners of the world ; 
.though he had discovered at once, that a 
court was not the scene to realize those 
dreams of heroic disinterestedness and of 
ixefined love which had been the favorite 
speculation of his fancy in -solitude, he 
was tar from resigning the belief that 
he should one day be able to n.ake them 
his own : his heart still cherished the 
romantic sentiments by which these ex- 
r'pectations were nourished, and his con- 
' versation often betrayed the singular and 
visionary ideas which had formed to him 
an anticipated world of his own, wholly 
different from that which he inhabited. 
At court, every thing that was outr6 was 
.admired ; and the handsome Vicomte de 
Hosier's romantic flights, his poetical lan- 
guage, and his happy unioa of the 
chastest delicacy with the most daring 
independence of mind, rendered him the 
leading favorite of the day in the circles 

•of 
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of fashion as well as amona: the men most 
distinguished for learning and taste. 

He did not however at once succeed in 
securing an equally favorable reception for 
his friend : perhaps those to whom he 
strove to recommend him were more clear- 
sighted than himself; perhaps De T Avig- 
non was suspected of inheriting his father's 
principles : — But De Rosier was too zealoas 
in friendship to be easily discouraged; 
and, fully persuaded, that T)e F Avignon 
could have borne, no part in the conduct 
which had occasioned his father's disgrace, 
lie at length carried his cause himself to 
the foot of the throne. He painted to the 
King, in the most glowing language, the 
'worth and high. abilities of his frieiid;— he 
. described him as a character pre-eminent 
without vanity, and lofty-minded without 
pride ;-r-ind even went so far, a3 to ex- 
postulate: against the injustice of involv- 
ing an innocent person in the obloquy 
of his predecessor. — The King was atfir^t 

5 6 disposed" 
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disposed to resent a language so utikpre* 
cedented; hut De hosier's yojut^, his 
energy, his kindling eye and glowing 
countenance, v/iddb. seenied to loek the 
impas^btlity of a i^ube, conveyed ek^- 
jquenoe more persuasive than his words ;;<-^ 
and, when strengthened l^ the amplica- 
tions of a few men in power, whom iie bad 
^won ov^ to second his OMm^ he was at 
length successful, Louis promised to pro- 
vide for his friend, and permitted his in- 
^oduQtion at court. 

To all those external advantages of 
feature and £gure which lead ca^Ktive t&c 
>senses, and form an involuntary interest 
in weak minds, De FAvighon added a 
juvenile and 'touching bashfulness of ad- 
dress, a seeming dread of offending, which, 
though perhaps the offspring :of ccxnscious 
depravity and shame not yet -subdued, 
pleased by its novelty, and riveted -^e 
prepossession w^ich his sq^ftearance im- 
wediately cheated. In a short time a place 

of 
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of cottJsiAQCxble emoliimeiit ^ -court, aad 
a pension "from the private jmrse of Louis, 
mo3«e thaii fulfilled De Roster's ^icitations, 
andx^peiiied to De l'Av%tK>B -s views, that 
s^endid 4SaMer of andbition aHind of jpower 
^wliither at! his desires tended. 

Tliis (important service did not tje^rminate 
]>e Kosier's good offices in favor of his 
ftiend ;-«the gral^ude of De i'Avigtion, 
the modei^ but unbounded attach^nent 
•M^ch ht displayed f^r bis benefil^tor> 
whose age^ being three yeairs more* ad- 
iranced than his own, f\irni^ed a plau- 
idble excuse for ihat deferenoe, ^(so flatter 
- ingtoa young mind, ) which he paid to his 
<^inibiis and counsels^ daily strength^ied 
the bond of their unequal intimacy^ and 
sliuiulated De Rosier's zeal. He was not 
oonteirt with having procured for him the 
f a^^ior- of . 'the monarch ; he felt anxious to 
have him the fevorite of the whole court ; 
and whoever sought to cultivate the 
^i^jiljl^p or engage the interest of De 

Rp»er, 
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Rosier, found the nearest road to both 
by paying court to De I'Avignon, While 
other men learn hypocrisy in the progress 
of their intercourse with the world, De 
I'Avignon seemed to have issued forth a 
hypocrite from the hand of nature. Men 
become treacherous, cruel, and revenge- 
ful, when the frauds and cruelties practised 
against themselves have roused them to re- 
criminate, by bursting asunder the tics 
of social union, and given .a licence to 
passion under the plea of self-detence ; — 
but De I'Avignon was treacherous, crud, 
and revengeful, before he knew one in- 
citement' to passion beyond the sugges- 
tions of his own heart In sonxe> the do- 
minion of licentious pleasure cammences 
cautiously, and is embittered by remorse:. 
De I'Avignon, at the age. of eighteen, 
knew no law but his wishes^ and no re- 
straint but the necessary concealment of 
his Ubertine gratifications. 

Boundless 
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Boundless ambition rendered him cove- 
. to us and avaricious. The obscurity into 
which he was thrown by fortune had early 
taught him to improve those talents of 
dissimulation which seemed best calcu- 
lated to aid the pfojects of his ambition ; 
and nature, as though she anticipated 
.his designs, had furnished him with a 
cool penetrative judgement, a firm and 
exhaustless mind, great powers of elocu- 
tion, and uncommon beauty of person. 
Such was the cherished serpent which had 
twined its shining folds round the heart of 
the unsuspicious De Rosier. 

When the Kings blind munificence had 
furnished Del' Avignon with the means to 
indulge freely in the lawless desires of his 
heart, he did not, like other young men 
of similar propensities, launch forth into 
splendid extravagance or open excess. 
The. -vices to which he gave unlimited 
dominion were known only to those 
ministers of his power and pleasures whose 

interest 
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' interest dq)ended on their secrecy ; wbilst 
to the world he appeared the pupil <>f 
virtue and the child of benevolence. 

He ktew tiie hazards which every one 
must run who enters the Uste avowedly as 
a candidate for eminence ; especially in a 
court where interest and ambition were the 
gl^nd ^rings of action in all ; and where 
the favor of the monarch, on, which these 
depended, was greatly biased by the 
opinions of the parasites who surrounded 
him, or counteracted -by the secret enginte 
of envy and -malevolence, which never 
fail to be exercised against those* whom 
they despair to excel. He was, therefore, 
as studious to conceal the splendid abilities 
with which nature had distinguished him, 
•and as cautious of exerting his influence 
< over the King, as another man would 
have been ambitious of displaying and 
exercising their advantages; and the few, 
who, like de Rosier, knew the superiority 
of bis mental capacity, admired him the 

njore 
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more for a moderation so judicious, and a 
diffidence which seemed the' natural and 
becmning concomitant of his extreme 
youth. 
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Sirtet, touzcyoiinelf! and the ircak vanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his tm'rous folds^ 
Aodp l&e a dcw-dfop torn theUonh maoe, 
Jk^Qoktoahb 

flBASaSFlfVB. 
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About two years after De Rosier's in- 
troduction at court, he requested and ob- 
tained his father's permission to make a 
itour ^through Switzerland and Italy, in 
order to dissipate the remembrance of a 
late painful events as well ^ to gratify 

his 
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his taste for inquiry and improvement, 
which had lain too long dormant, he said, 
amid the frivolous amusements and in- 
sipid sameness of a court-life. The event 
to which he alluded was indeed of a nature 
to draw forth the feelings of parental 
sympathy. He had formed an ardent and 
romantic attachment, such as a soul like 
De Rosier's could alone feel, for a young 
Englishwoman, a relation of his father's ; 
whose uncommon loveliness envy could 
not but acknowledge, and whose interest- 
ing gentleness even age could not behold 
unmoved ; but she had been educated in 
all the rigor and bigotry of the Romish 
religion, and, unfortunately for De Rosier's 
hopes, was destined by her friends to a 
monastic life, in which she seemed to be 
reconciled to her lot. Though fully ac- 
quainted with all these circumstances^ 
De Rosier was too sanguine and romantic 
to consider them, until he found himself 
involved in the mazes of a passion which, 
always more lively than any other, w^s 

With 
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with him an added link, to existence ; 
which he had long sought for in vain, and 
which, when found, was not to be dis- 
severed but by deatli. 

• He soon found too that his love was re- 
turned, and that he had been the cause 
of weaning his amiable cousin's heart 
from the profession for which sh# was de- 
signed, and to which she had once yielded 
herself with contented submission.. He 
regarded himself as the destroyer of her 
peace ; and, eager to seize on any so- 
phistiy which flattered his wishes, he per- 
suaded himself that honor as well as love 
would now justify him in endeavouring 
to subvert those differing principles of 
religion which, implanted in early youth, 
and strengthened into deep-rooted pre- 
judices, formed the only barriers in Miss 
Conway's mind against an union with 
him who was by education and choice a 
Protestant. Whatever effect his reason- 
ings, and the more powerful rhetoric of 

affection, 
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abaction, migbt hare produced, it \\*» 
however suddenly and unexpectedly cQun*- 
teracted by a mandate fi'om her autit, 
by whom she had been educated; who^ 
with her d}ing breath directed her im- 
mediately to enter upon her noviciate, 
and to see her cousin De Rosier no vm9K^ 
With both these orders Miss Conway had 
resolved to comply ;— no arguments were 
powerful enough to dissuade her froni 
nrhat she conceived to be her duty ; and 
in spite of the despair and anguish of her 
lover, and the secret r«nonstrances of her 
own heart, she underwent the usual pro- 
bationary exercises, preparatory to taking 
the vows ; and had even arrived at the 
period which was to end for ever her 
intercourse with the world, when, to the 
astonishment of all who had witnessed her 
inflexible bigotry, she disappeared from 
the convent, and neither the vigilance of 
the ecclesiastical powers nor the anxioiis 
iresearches of her friends could discover 
the place of her retreat^ or penetrate the 

' motives 
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motives of a conduct so foreign from the 
ptiitciples. she had hitherto maintained., 
Hopeless as De Rosier's attachment had 
ever, been, this mysterious stroke of for- 
tune anight naturally be supposed to over- 
-wbslm hiro with the deepest distress, for 
a. dreadful uncertainty in regard to the 
beloved objeot was added to Jiiis first dis^ 
appointilieiit ; but De ' Rosier's passions 
trerenot of that nature which blasse forth 
m frantic words or extmvagaat demon- 
stratyms*. A deep gloom hung over him» 
but it was quiet and retii^d ; and an air 
of distracted though uucomplaiiiing per« 
^exity sometimes mingled with, his efibrts 
al : composure, "whichi his father^: and all 
who we)^ acquninted with iht stifong af- 
fections his. soul wat» capable of^ observed 
with alarm, and trembled, to believe that 
if might be the prelude of mental derange- 
ment; a. dreadful conaequdBi}^ which they 
thought but tooi Jikely to ensue from the 
internQi> cmitukions of a mind deeply ab- 
sorbed % paasbn^ and. anient in aU ify 

pursuits. 
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pursuits.- His father therefore heard ^th 
pleasure his desire to travel, as it shewed 
at least that he was willing to shake oif 
the remembrance of his disappointiiient ;- 
and, hoping much from change of scene 
and his absence from a place which must 
perpetually remind him of the lost object 
of his unfortunate attachment, he did 
every thing in his power to hasten and 
facilitate his departure. He gave himfull 
power to remain abroad as long as was 
necessary to establish his tranquillity ; but 
expressed a wish that, for his own sake^ 
he would endeavour to confine his absence 
within moderate limits ; as he had a pro- 
ject in agitation, he said, which mights 
prove abortive by his too long delay, and 
which was- of the last importance to his 
future interests. 

He furnished him with a considerable 

sum of money for his present expences, 

-and gave him an unliipited credit on a 

liftnker of eminence at Genoa, (where he 

' ' proposed 
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proposed remaining sometime,) and omit- 
ted nothing which luxury could devise, to 
make his journey easy and delightful. 
The sole stipulation which De Rosier him- 
self made was, that he might be permitted 
to travel alone. With this the Marquis 
complied; and De Rosier quitted Paris, 
where he had some time resided, escorted 
only by two servants, who had long at- 
tended his person. 

Not even the Comte de TAvignon, who 
had formerly been entrusted with all his 
designs, knew any thing of the route he 
had taken ; and a long time elapsed be- 
fore the Marquis recieived any tiding of 
his welfare. At length a letter reached 
him, which appeared by the post-mark to 
have come by Genoa. De Rosier in- 
formed him briefly, that he was well, and 
had riBcovered some degree of that tran- 
quillity, which, however^ he had little 
hope of ever perfectly establishing ; that 
he would write to him from time to time,. 

when 
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vfhetk opportunity served; but that be 
laoiistnot expect to fiiad him a^ pfUHCtaal 
correspondent ; and, having no fi^ed re^ 
sideace, he was 'not always apprise^ of 
conveyaoces for his lettens in time^to airail 
hai&self of them* 

At the end of eight months^ hefwrateu 
that his banker at Genoa had failed; smd 
requested that his father would tranraait 
his subsequent remittances to the hands of 
a banker whom h^ named ^ Generic . 

The^ew^re the only letters which the ' 
Marqi]iis received from his son during aii 
absence . of . thirteen months. He • wrotf 
but im^e to De 1! Avignon^ and the only 
regular channel of inibrmation,. by which 
their ftaiei for; his Avelfare were relieved^ 
was through the correspondence - of one . of 
tb#i 6erv4ylts^ who had acconipfuued. him 
from Paris ; ^who, by De Hosier's private 
orders, .wrote (punctually at.statedi times 
to his^ fiith^ri maitre d'hdsfl; giviii|;| 

among 



usUkotig'oAsr gienicbalr.iiswSy duriiiMiaoiniti 
#f fak; bodttt aod spiiils > n^ Mtisfied^' die 
Manfub, Ifaattathb Iflfijgiiidstkfo^^ 
latter alone his son's silence might be at* 
tattbuteoLi ' \ ' 
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^'VStn, Jite iMitterflUs, 'gheirnot the(r mealy 
'WlD9il»tttoUi9.6«faiiMr; andnotanHyib 
For bemc^mply man, . hajLh hones !" 
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MjBOWXiiAB period some chaagearin the 
nu&istiy took place, and some levohitioiif 
iifc court^: in consequtenoe of tht King^s 
iUbew^ > («f Hildk; thpew the' afikirs- of state 
>Mi tjhri dcstnlvutit>n:vdf. pamear itito the 
lamik'di.iMtoimiaMa,- whstonljr vanted 
r./groL« 1. c oppor« 



«)}^M9rtii&ity to aim a deadly Uov at tfair 
^tnhitidiB jof several of. their cotempor akics^ 
cirboihaiiiikKig: been: otmoxjouas to Xhem. . I 






The Marquis de Bellefonde bad b^em 
too long a coirt-favorite not to have 
many rivals and enemies ; and he found 
the ruling party prevailing against him, 
before he suspected what were their de- 
signs, or was even apprised of the exteat 
of tliek influence. 

His pensions were suddenly withdrawn ; 
he w^ involved in pecuni^ embarras- 
snents, <and his general interests at caurt,^ 
8$ well as with the King, were so much 
weakened, that, without some bold effort 
to sustain himself in office, he found he 
was in danger of being obUgied. ta< with- 
draw from that sphere whidi custom bad 
i«ndered necessary to his happiness, and 
which to lelinqunh now wouldi prove t&s 
severest mortificatioii to his pride ;i-hmA 
ksa than a deatibHstndo^to Uraariuli^ 

•Am 



I 



All alliance had been projected for his son^ 
^hich, by uniting his interests with those 
of ojia of the ihost powerful noblemen of 
France, and who was also a member of 
the leading faction, seemed now doubly 
desirable, and was indeed the only prop 
wfaieh ebuld uphold^ 3iis declining for- 
tune. This was a marriage with that 
nobleman the Due de B's. niece ; who watf 
also his ward^ and the heiress of immense 
riches ; • and, as he could have no doubt 
of the acquieiM^Dce of a young girl who 
wais lurfuraUyof a mild yielding dispo^ 
Mtion, 'JHid who, bfeing educated in the 
iechiwm of a convent, : could be In no 
danger i of ibrming amy other attetbhttienti 
h^iad' 6ffcMditim ulliapce to the Mar-' 
quis/* iwidioiiit irescrve, i|t the' first com*- 
ineBcenient of has guardianship. The Vk^ 
comte de Rosier was at that time preparing^ 
to le^ve France, with a heart ftttered h^- 
^ber engagements ; and his father di(|'^ 
not then ibee ail the fiiiait'e importance qf 
Mcb si.ocMuiectioB; tl^iigh he iras aol 

c e the« 
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then UiQd to its. advantages. The yoimg 
kd/p ^xstFeme yeuitli>. however, reader^ 
kaste. uniieceiaary^. and, ipritbotut ungi^g 
Hke matter to his soa^ whose i^omapttc deh 
Hcaoy of sentime&t aivwd though it Qf» 
fended him the Marquia de BdElefondb 
contriv«d iM^etly ;to|ltedj9r.aUMe the ilegi>f 
eiatioQi, not deinbtnig • thafa his^ pan's, paa* 
91011 for. Misa CouMsay voold yield to tikne 
and tbei hopek^iaieas of a. pidrault imhich 
hitn xpyafeepioui^ flight hafd. senxkned ahbii-? 
tiifa; :He wi» now tottering out ti» vtrgo 
ofmin: the D^uQ dct & ^as notikas Jxir 
fnmdt thiaorever ; bqtiDfe Bdkf<NMle wan(^. 

» 

fdf ipjeanft ]to stippiQit. that appeaoKM of 
8pknd0i^ afid ivdepeodenc^ whiohi in. m 
C9iiK( k P4Ciessary !t0 pwepebw^iTtheieittiiri 
mr< Ibim^ o£; rqipe^; , iuid Aue^jiDiiid^iiob 
l)^ to diaei^iv^eir, .bvttn to: htm. who )^ 
Been hia frieird almost, .fraai dhildfaDod^ 
f^ id^sprrata state dfiiii^'/fiirailcea; atn 
tlibughi.' hk ebul A mnbhlriittifgly lookifbtH 

fisttKLoe,* wUeni hdsi Ison'soiiMaou ipith iImii 

;i ^ ^ , should 



0hduld have stamped an appearance of :na« 
taixal legality on his :claims ; at such fan* 
tastic distinctions do the refinements of 
fibe |>ride teach a^ weak mind to cavil ! 
116 liad jiiat diapatched a messenger to his 
unxr italmeating .'his immediate return^ lay^ 
ing before him all the causes that rendered 
his compliance with the proposed unioii 
indispensable^ when the confidential ser- 
vant: who had attended him abroad arrived 
«t tjkue fa6tel de Bellefonde at Paris (where 
the iMarquis then was^) and delivered a 
packet^ fwloiich be ^said demanrded imme<^ 
diate notice and reply. It was directed 
]n:an nnkiiawn hand-wiptin^; the seal wai 
hiaek) and tlie dress of the messenger ^or« 
responded with these evil-boding appear^ 
ances : . his iconntenance too was clouded 
b,r)dirti|»,. and he wqre an airof emto 
rassmenty wiiiehy added to the other dir« 
Gumfabahces^ IBed the Marquis's mind 
wil!h the most agonizing apprehensions 
for his aonls fate, his' only child^ the prido 
da^^e, the propofall bis hopes ! and hi 
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could not even command ^rords to qtie^ 
tion the messenger: tearing open the 
packet witb trembling eagerness, his fear< 
Were relieved by the sight of his son's well^ 
known signature ; but the agitation of his 
mind had softened him to a tenderness 
which greatly favored its contents ; and 
he read with scarcely any other emotioii 
than surprise, that his son had been some 
time privately married to a • lady in Swit* 
zerland^ who was now no more : that, to 
avoid being discovered by her connection, 
who would have prevented their miiony 
and perhaps separated them by force, even 
after it had taken place, he had bten com4 
pelled to make use of that secresy and dis^ 
simulation which had kept his father so 
long ignorant of his proceedings, and for 
which he now implored his fcHrgitetiessj 
He said that his happiness was now, in-' 
deed^ gone for ever ! and tiiat naindace^ 
ment could have withdrawn him thiis 
e^rly from a retirement eternally endeared 
to him, by having been the scene ^ of thai 
happiness, but the consideratioB of esta- 
blishing 
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blishitiig the legitimacy of his mfaift-daagh<^ 
ter tn the eyes of the world; wbich> unless^ 
lie made some public testimony of it ,iiow; 
t)ie secresy he should still be obliged to obt 
tcarve, in regard to the mother's real najpa4 
and rank, might at a future period rendec 
ddubtful. To this end, he was now con- 
ducting the remains of his beloved wife to 
Paris ; that^ by depositing th^m in th$ 
vault of his ancestors, he might ^w tha| 
respect for her memory^ li^hich, as it could 
belong only to her who had been his wife, 
would suiSScientiy demonstrate the rela- 
tion, without obliging him to make pub- 
lic certain particulars of so peculiar a na- 
ture, that he could wish never to divulge 
them ; unless, perhaps, at some future pe- 
riod, to the kind and indulgent audit of 
a father who alone held a right to scruti- 
nize his- domestic concents, lie entreated 
that his father would consent to pay pro* 
per honours to the memory of his departed 
wife, although the mystery that had at- 
tfiv^Q^ their union could not at present ^ 

c 4 explained • 
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eK]»kAiiieA;'^aiitficcmehided'with again kn^ 
fimisfg paixJon for the deceit heiiad prac-* 
ti0dd ; ^\vlii(5}i^ he said^ uraa his firdt da^ 
Tiation fix»fei >truth/ and would .haunt hlM 
bos^m*j«dtk ramometoi the^tetest nioiDeiit 
df^hi8*e»kteticer!J ' -• ^ = ' • 



i • « / » ' « I 



< A* 1:he 'mentioh lof a grandchild, tibe 
if ar(|uis^8 iie^tt wamted with new tendeiv 
hes&, a»d ^he: hesitated not a nM)meDt .t»v 
grant the pardon bis^on solicited. Though 
the despondency that . prevailed through 
the whole letter rather threw a damp over 
the .prospects which the Marquis had in 
vaewforhis son, he rejoiced that he was 
now orice more free ; and in order to ^^i-* 
mulate hfe 'fiiture obedience by 'every out-* 
ward testimony df his forgiveness, he im-* 
mediately set out himself to meet ^t3i6 
mournful procession at -Chatillon, where 
the servant directed him to find it ; and 
ettended the remains of his «m*% wife, in 



person, to Paris, Where they were interred 
in the ^fiimily-vaidtj with Ihe pomp and 
, / ' solemnity 



joer (pf his hou3e. . 
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_ In ¥111^ he strives the healing balm tO|>our ;— 
'l^fhat hand can^hbal that caanot probe the sore ? 

JI06fcE'i ARtOiTO.' 

r 

. jLfPO prowd jto dpubt his son's honor, or 
^t he would not exiplain in proper time 
yhatever was mysterious in bis late con- 
duct ia a mamier which would justify that 
piygtoiy^ tl^ej^arquis fqrbore to press those 
In^uiriies whiicif he saw must create acute 
pmn; fipd wfaioh he judged could joot he 
l^iusjwered so recently after his loss without 
a^akeqipg toider i emembranceo^ that were 

c,^ hostile 
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liostile • to his own views. But* the imme- 
diate pressure of embari-assnients, which 
were daily accumulating, obliged him to 
be less delicate in regard to exposing those 
views; and only a week had elapsed since 
the day that ^HW fhr'IffllaiTJWii mother of 
De Hosier's lovely infant consigned to her- 
last home, when, summoning to his aid 
every claim of parental tenderness which 
could enforce his* 'arguAients, and assu- 
ming that language of complaint which 
was calculated to operate on Be, llosier*s 
feelings, he laid before him a detail of his 
misfortunes; the xuin that hung over 
him, and the expectations which he 1^ 
formed from his ekriy acquleseencie^iii the 

r 

alliance that was proposed for him, by 
which alone that ruin could be averted^ 
Torn by contending emotions/ the asto- 
nished De Rosier listened to his fether's 
proposal, so repugnant to the cherished 
sentiments of his heart, with indescribable 
horror. His happiness was indeed buried 
with the object he had lost, and all iaitua- 

tions 
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tions seemed alike to him ; for there was 
not he thought. , in all the world one so-] 
litary point of time, or possible circum- 
stance,' capable of engaging his desires,* 
or adding aught to his^ misery^ The' fu- 
ture sefemed a chill and dreary vacuum/ 
and the past wore the aspect of a torturing 
and confused dream, which obstinutely 
ding* to memory, though the mind caii 
hardly connect its frightful and visioiiary 
images ; yet, to unite himself to a second i 
to offer that heart at anpther shrine which 
he had a thousand times sworn should be* 
long eternally to her who had first pos- 
sessed it ! there was horroV, there was sa- 
crilege in the thought ; his whole soulre-s 
coiled from it, and, too fiill to oppose by 
words what his heart could not bear to 
contemplate, the tide of ineffable feeling 
overcame his manly and resisting spirit^ 
and tears rushed in burning torrents from 
his eyes. The Marquis gazed on him for 
some minutes with speechless emotions' of 
dortoWf tenderness, and astonishment^ 

but 
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but $elf-4iiterest ,jsoon resumed its swa^f^ 
and, wilUag to. flatter .himself with *what 
he mo§t wished to believe, he strove to 
thi^ '^hat the3e . uuusual demonstcatious 
of qflj^ish were prod uced rather . by the 
luie^pected tidings of his fall from pros* 
perity than repugnance to the measure he 
proposed. He therefore again led his dis* 
course to the former, and painted, in the 
agitated language of trembling pride and 
threatened honor, the fears and anxietiet 
^wakened by impending disgrace, should 
he hp forced, he said, to resign his of- 
fice, and retire from court (which, if his 
eniemies failed to effect it, the ruined state 
of h^ finances would soon oblige him ta) 
^t a crisis when the King's confinement, 
^d the artifices of parasites who sur- 
^ffffnditd his bed, precluded his vindicating 
Jiixas^lCto his Majesty ; all hope ofbis.ever 
r€-*establishing himself in the^good opnion 
of the world woulA be cut off, and he 
must sink into disgrace and obscurity to 
rise no more 1 Those who had envied his 

late 
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late pfmer^ ^ml whose ititcfest. wm to 
confirm the removal of a rival once 
30 .fcirxnidable, would not fail to at- 
tribute his ^ to the most . di^racef ul 
causes, to .traduce his political cout 
duct^ and stamp with infamy a nam^ 
which even liis enemies Ixad been accus- 
tomed tO' re$pect.— " Who^ my son, caij 
survive the loss of hoipr? who^ highly 
bom and nobly ^ducated^ accu6ton^4 
through a long life to be respected and be-r 
loved, surrounded by friends and flatter* 
ers who have never allowed him to know 
the value, or learn the necessity, of self- 
dq>endenae, can brook the scorn of the 
worthless^ and the cruel taunts of the 
malevolent? It is easy for those to 
whom life is yet new, who can rer 
brieve the failures of the past by fu- 
ture assiduity, to console themselves un- 
^er the smart of present misfortunes, 
Jiope is still young and pliant in theit 
bosoms : -health, stiength of nerves, and 
i^gQur of ii^eUect; e^Jxilirat^ tl^^ir hearts 

and 
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Jmd ciiSurc their prospects ; and the pressure 
of affliction is. scarcely felt before isome 
hew sourc*e of happiness invites that pur- 
suit M'hich conscious ability prompts them 
to -follow ; but the storm which assails 
the aged bends him to the ground : hope, 
once extinguished, springs trp for him no 
in ore ! He has neither time to realize its 
^ggestions, nor* activity to dare the at- 
tetnpt."— Observing that his son made no 
effort to interrupt him, but seemed buried 
in profound thought, and inattentive to 
the purpose which he aimed at, he paused 
a moment, and then' drew the portrait 
neaier to himself. He took his hand : 
** Your father, De Rosier, is that en- 
feebled man ! Bending undfer age and mis- 
fbrtune, and the infirmities of the mind, 
accumulated before their time by thi 
"blaindishments of prosperity, he looks up 
to you as the protector and comforter of 
his declining years. * It is in your power 
to save him from disgrace, from penury,-^ 
»s' from death ! and he hopes nx)^ 

to 




ho proref, that hi3 lotig and unremitting 

cares for your welfere have not been 

lavished '^on indifference or ingratitude/' 

*De -Rosier ftlt thfe full force of all he owed 

him ; he could not doubt the picture 

iirhircb he idrew : he had indeed been the 

kindest of parents ; he had often sacrificed 

his own wishes to his; he had studied to 

:aY€rt; every affliction" that hovered; near 

iiiin,; jand the recoltection of hift various 

^cts. .of kindness, rushing at once upou 

bis mind, accused him of apathy, in 

.having; so long remained silent to his 

pleadings, fie fervently kissed fhe han4 

in. which the . Marquis still held hm^ 

/* Never, never," said he imprassively, 

" shall inyiather have cause to repent 

his goodness ! ne\'er shall the stings of 

filial ingratitude be inflicted by mei!*' : 

* * Ah ! prove it then, my son, " cried 

the Marquis, with tears starting in his 

eyes, (extorted by pity for his son's' suf^ 

ferings, contending against those sdf- 

interested feeUn'gs which still urged him 

to 



Jto ;pfoceeici,j) : f ^ tl^ cfse fdinjitfi not 9f do- 
lajf ; your compliance inay^nqw \k painful^ 
but your reward wiUapaply r^pay you fiair 
it^ — the ,C9a2iGiQus rewiard of Jbeiiig tl^®.jW[- 
.vioiur of your father r\ r 

' '** Allow me a short iiinc," Tfeplied fcfe 
^Rosier, - in ft voice 4ibllow and tl-emuleus 
•with emotion, ** to examine thofee sentH 
inentd'by which my heart ha« been hi^erto 

•governed : — it may be, that they -are'er- 

I • • 

*olieous j-^it may be, tthat* th^ i^ellhgk 
M^hich shudder at the measure yOu pro- 
j)Gse are of less importance than the plead- 
ffigs df filial duty, which would inst^u^ 
fne tb renounce them ;^ yet 1 Woifld stdt 
froHfi principle and conviction ; not from 
4he impulse of a perhaps-momentary 
hfcroism, which I might hereafter be nn- 
able to maintain. " 



t ; 



: jS^^ng these word^ he withdrew.; aj^- 

shotting, hiipsejif up in hia own ap^rtmenti^ 

ajf^ied hi^^ mind to that solemn and striejt 

ll^^6]U]^uisiti6n which he Judgpd iv^ccs* 

sary 



•aiy before he ought to veirtwc on aa 
eflfbrt so important as reconciling oppo* 
site principles^ the variance of which dis- 
tractcjd his Bosom^ while it equally shocked 
him to thinlk <0f preferring .either. It iias 
iftneaclg^ ibeen ^described, how ihis iieart 
fondly cherished those romantic refine*^ 
mentB of sentiment and feeling which 
oommonly; exist only hi the .first spsing df 
youths and which the eiqieidenced and 
aged know to be delusions ;^— ^which, if 
sometimes they give delight in prosperity, 
bring accumulations of wretchedness to 
adversity, unfelt by the disciple of sober 
reason, and unknown to the apathist--* 
His ideas of love, or the imion of hearts» 
glowed with the fervor and delicacy of a 
Petrarch's^ and Petrarch^ in the shades of 
'Vaucluse, never cilung with stronger pas- 
sion to that solitude, which excluded every 
image but his Laura's, than did De Rosier 
to the fond delirium with whidi his 
widowed heart brooded over the memory 
of his wife^ and sickened at the thought 

of 
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of an union with another,— that other too 
a stianger to him ; — cold, insensible, per-? 
baps,— accepting his hand by compulsion^ 
or yielding from ttie indecisidn of indif*' 
ference ! What a contrast to the deiicate 
though impassioned tenderness of his lost 
wife ! De Hosier had found in her attach* 
ment something sacred and . sublime^ -«« 
Its simplicity, its fervor^ its bashful aen? 
aibility, its total abstraction from, every 
fielfish and interested motive, its reverenc^ 
of its object^ and the delightful dreamt 
which it had inspired in his own bosom, 
were all sketched out before »him in th^ 
most glowing colours of recent .memory, —r 
all hostile to the sacrifice demanded of 
him- 

But the claims of duty, the obligation* 
of gratitude,, the warm ties of filial-affec- 
tion., which had with him lost nothing of 
the .vivacity and submission of childr 
hood, — the$e were.scarcely less vigorous ia 
his bosom, and equally urgent to be obeyed » 

The 



' The same » refinemeiit, which had 

strengthened the sway of romantic senti^ 

roent^ had fostered these into principles 

which he shuddered to infringe. The same 

strain \ of reasoning which shocked him 

8t the thoughts of marrying where he 

could not love, of doing injustice to the 

object of election by offering a heart alt 

ready occupied, which must -either de- 

ceiTe or act the part of ingratitude, led 

to a discussion on the claims of his father, 

and finally terminated in establishing their 

sovereignty. — -^^ In regard to the former, 

(thought he,) it is in my power to riepair 

the injustice of my heart by the tender^ 

ness of my conduct ; "but, in regard to the 

lattery it is the acty and not the Jeel^ 

ing, • that is required as the test of my 

duty ; and the injustice of the heart, 

smd of the conduct^ would be < united 

in my refusal. My conduct^ in the 

one case, depends upon my own exer-^ 

tions ; in the other, it admits of no al* 

ternative.i My wife need never know 

: that 



that ray heart 19 pce-toccupied. i ' will 
faufih her .doubts by my kinAnjeas, ;and hide 
the tmnidts of my soul in the perfbrotancc 
of my duty* There > aret a iihoiasaiid : waqib 
bjrM'hiQh I may isavt iivT'ifinom inqme^ 
tude ;'^hci« is hut one ctep *o avert *^nJy 
Other's juin ! But, am I able >to foalntam 
Buch a conduct to my 'wife ? Yes ^'-•^hft 
te&rt that is able tx> ackpowledge subh a 
decision as hest, after ihavmg ^so iobg 
md «Q fondly nourisrhM feetlihgs boi^ik to 
it^^theiheart that cto resolve to sacrifice 
its deaf est illusions 1;o the first slep, may 
faohily Jdare ^eyery other \ trial that mjay 
ensiie.'^ :Stimiilated by the tide of ifyUii 
afibctiony ta whidh Ihe now gave full swi^ 
and the conscious magnanimity which 
elevatted his jsoul, he repressed every fond 
remembrance .that would (have .ris^n ith 
fetter liis exertions; ;aiid ^coiiitem^lated 
only the triimiph >of 'being the benefisictor 
and preserver of a father who had »been 
the iriend and t&ndta* guardian of hh 
youtji ;•— ^hose greatest error of cotiAwiX 
, . luwi 



kwi been hitherto a blind acquiescence ta 
his iri9hes> and whose only iU-fi>unde4 
pribciple, ambition^ was the fault of here* 
ditary pride, -^a pride which, however 
erroneous, had been fostered by nature, 
education) amd habits which was now toa 
deeply rooted' ever to be eradicated^ and» 
^ich gwditd tim sppngs of hh rema^ingi 
hupptnesB* or misery in lifi^. H^ving^ 
meonght up his mindto apitch of roman^* 
hevoitm which could ^ear no ueiapse^ D#c 
Imet waa a/ feiRs days afterwand^t itM^^ 
dueed) te the lady wdio was^ hisi dvatined'^ 
lAafe; She was now for the fii«t time' takenr 
iram the retirement in^ which die had> 
bseni eduoatedy and placed in^ the-fiiAftily> 
dE ihev guan^anij thk- Vmi de) BL loi 
France ixiabri^sxsf inlstdst werr to^ 
quentr to crevte.'Sotprise on repttgkttin<2%^ ^ 
Ibelbisier^ I secret ':niaiprtag^ 09€aflyaAbr> 
tbe lb» a& Miw Goi« w^, had sttutipbd'kiifit 
in i tfad : gneiaJ'.. opiDixini as aiiyoutigf^.faiUtt^ 
olbunaf able aft'eciiobb ; . andi ' MttdmiMfeeili^ 
d&Ja Vbit&SBe wasj too JittW. attcitotoaiiid t 

9 
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to the study of the human heart ioi per- 
plex hetself witbdoubU of the sincerity of 
th^ lover who addressed her ; especially 
when she found that lover every things 
that her ivishea had anticipated. She wem 
youngs artless, and unassuming; herfa<^^ 
and fftrm, though not beautiful^ , wei$6> 
pleasing and interesting ; and her Bianhens^ 
wholly unformed, were engaging fromi 
their naivete. She had read little :i kneur 
nothing of the world, and, excepting ai fcw^ 
eaoterior : accomplishments, was ' ignorantf 
of .even the commonest female -accjutrdh 
ments : for she had had no maternal frieodl' 
to direct her studies or encourage ber 
exertions, and lier mind was too indoloitf 
to i seek oiit for itsdf the ^means oflin^ 
provementi , ^ ' Thi& is exactly the charao^f 
tcr,'* said iE)e Rosier, ^* wliom I may de-) 
eeiv« v^tbottt wounding; easily nioutded 
tn tfeiiidemcis herself, she will be willing) 
tn :f^,.Qii mine ; aud,< > unaciq|uati)ted> with r 
tiie' wti&es. of mankind, she i^iU n6fe> 
ibiakJof douhttng what it will be &»$> 
( ^ interest 



interest to believe. Her mind is yet 
unformed ; it shall be my care and my, 
reward to train it to virtue, and to teach^ 
her, by my own agonized experience, to* 
shun the dangerous refinements of fancy 

and sentiment" , 

• * ■ . 

*^^As^ what has }]^en your sad ^-^ 
p«ience of the dangers of refined senti^ 
ment?" said the Comte de 1' Avignon, to 
whom these words were addre$sed. * ^ It is 
Ukk late to keep up the language of :rpr 
mance hom^." 

" De TAvignon/' rq>]ied he sternly,: 
'' who dares to judge the unwitkiessed 
motiiirea c^ the heai:lt?:' : 

\* J would,'' said de TA^gnon subods--, 
sivdy, ** expose to my friend, in their, 
trae ;colours^ those romantic illusiona 
ifi^ch; I too p^i^Iy perceive still i^iped^i 
lib hiq^inessi^ . i \ I h»ve i9«rked wifjb* fUenl^ 
regijet the nm^ .<>f iijjcimquq^l^af > 

fliction 
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fliction which reader you indifferent to 
every enjoyment ; and impose^ . as a sa^^ 
erifice, what would to most other men be 
l9ie summit of ambition : I would fyn Jset 
you triumph over these unavailing feel^ 
ings, which can only tend to weaken a^ 
mind capable of the noblest exertionSi 
and may perhaps^ terminate in tiM' aub-* 
version of its highest powenii " 

**^* I have deserved tB mfferr said- B© 
Rtosier in, a. hollow tone*: ^^ the 4slK|^ 
which I have determined upon> i^^noC kv 
an atonement than a sacrifice. Oh ! 
thou can'st not conceive, my friend^ the 
load of various^ agonies- that lie hid iu t^is 
bosom ! The eye of the wbiid ksows mMT- 
what passes beneath the surface of the sea 
df passioirs! PerhapSi £)e TAvignoH/^'at 
some ftiture^me I may tell thee all; 
but not while* there is a dcinger of weaken- 
ing my* receives, by feeling int>rd ^tkS^ 
M f ^p^t themr^ttle ^gotiiel thsdfdrsiqrilitdf^ 
foimfMviL Pteve^a I^SSKl»faMtoiper«« 
'• '♦- ibrrn^ 
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Jbrm, ^utrit must not ' be r61mqiiishea 
noSv. T^ie decree is gbiie forth'; leay6 me 
to accomplish it ! aiid thou sTidt theii 
Know, iiP I dare explain 'to thee^ what 1 
6 veh tremble to whisper to myself; — ^^thou. 
siialt then know what it is td be wretched 
witnd4t1idpe 'and possessed of the meand 
of^hapfiiAess \nthout' the power of enjoy- 
ing ttieiii !" 

'•Vi^h^n^the Cclmte took his ledve, 06 



' « * 



Rosier attended him to the door of the 



apartment, and just at that moment the 
nurse passed with his infant-daughter in 
her arms, vhom he had never once 
ventured to kee since their arrival in ^Paris.' 
He started, but did not offer to r6treat; 
arid the woman, who had received no in-* 
structions to the contrary, imagining that 
he wished it, came forward, and presented 
to him this sweet unconscious pledge of his 
liwt liappiness^ . In the first impulsie of^ 
paxehtal fondness, he grasped her to his' 
bosom, and overwhelmed her witli caresses. 
VOL. I. » She 
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She wore a black ribbon : I)e J^osier ob- 
served it, and a convulsive shudder dis- 
torted his whole frame;; the babe almost 
dropped from his arms ; he burst into tears, 
and, hastily resigning his precious burden, 
hurried away, * ' I ought to hav? provided 
against this, " said he : '* I must ^not again 
expose myself to such a sight^ while my 
heart continues thus feeble." His father 
had a small retired villa in Normandy, 

above thirty leagues from Paris. ; thither 

► • • - « . . 

he gave orders that his child should be 

'-. ' •••• ..I « 

ijnmediately conveyed, aiud committed 
to the charge of an old , governante 

wiio resided there, on whose care and 

.'I 

fidelity he could rely ; and, determin- 
ing to avoid as much as possfblp evejy 
circumstance that r might cpntnbu^.e j to 
recal remembrances which it was his in* 

f • * ' 

terest as^well as duty to forget, he forbad 
even the mention of his little Adonia to 
him; arid directed that the reports qf her. 
health and welfare should be tran$mitted 
to his father, alov^e, • . 

But 



^ *^ « ^- 



, But the unfortunate ^nd self-deluded 
De Rosier liyas destined to suiFer the highest 
aggravation to which his sacrifice to a per- 
haps erroneous .heroisnx was obnoxious. 
Three weeks had scarcely elapsed since the 
day in whiqji his marriage with Mademoiselle 
de la Voitiere had been celebrated with the 
utmost pomp and festivity, when his 
father,— the motive of his conduct, the 
reward I of lii3 sacrifice, the all that was 
left to reconcile him to his destiny, — died 
of an apoplexy, after- two days illness I 
This was a blow so sudden, so unforeseen, 
so dreadful to the only consolatory feelings 
which had supported him, that neither the 
lessons of systematic stoicism, which hp 
had been labouring to adopt, nor the na^iyj^ 
vigor of his mind, could defend bin) from 
sinking beneath it. 

. The Due de B. who felt a paternal in** 
terest in his welfare, and who was him-? 
self greatly shocked by his friend's sud- 
den death, strove to supply his loss, and 

D 2 be 
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be to him the father he deplored. The 
Comte de rAvignon acted the part of 
Jealous friendship, and alternately en- 
deavoured to animate him hy lively con- 
versation, or soothe him by the language 
of well-feigned sympathy ; and his wife, 
who tenderly loved him, used every arti- 
fice of affection, every blandishment of 
native kindness, to withdraw hiih from 
the subjects of his hoarded anguish. He 
neard them all, but answered them not. 
bcspair stood footed on his unchanging 
countenance, and chained up nis tongue. 

His wife's gentle tenderness was but a 
deeper stab to his peace ; though even the 
melting remorse it occasioned failed to altef' 
the expression of his despair. It was deep; 

• 

silent, and immoveable. The illusion of 
heroism was no more. He had married 
^here he could not love; — he had in- 
volved ah amiable and innocent woman 
in his distresses, without having it in his 
power to repay her tenderness by the 

slightest 



slightest return of preference ; he had vio- 
lated the dearest and most sacred feelings 
of his heart ; aud the motives which had 
actuated him could no longer indemnify 
the sacrifice. With his father's death re- 
turned the overwhelming tide of former 
feelings, the sway of former sentiments, 
the renewed vigor of half-extinguished 
passion ; and with the tears he shed upon 
his father's grave were mingled those 
which flowed for the first, the dearest, the 
only, object of his love. The fever of his 
soul communicated itself to his frame : he 
became delirious, and his life was long 
despaired of. Slowly at length he sur- 
mounted his disorder; and a wJiole year 
elapsed ere his recovery was pronounced 
certain. De Rosier blushed to remember 
the extent of his weakness, and strove now 
to repair it by renewed firmness ; but 
still an oppressive melancholy hung over 
him which resisted every effort of fortitude- 
Despair did not now lead to phrenzy, bu]t 
it was yet silent, ch^rless, and solitary* 

D 3 Hi» 
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• • • 

His active benevolence, his fine talents,^ 
and his native vigor of mind, laid swallowed 
up hy one idea; and the man who was 
with '* talents to instruct and virtues 
to improve mankind" was lost to the worlds 
to his friends^ and to himself. He per- 
ceived at length that the world wondered 
at the violent and long dominion of his 
sorrow, and busied itself with framing 
conjectures on the causes of siich a rare 
instance of filial atFection, for the extent of 
his misfortunes was known only to him- 
self. 

He could not bear to imagine that his 
friends joined in these conjectures, but he 
knew that they had still greater reason for 
them, by being more intimately acquainted 
with all the different forms of his afflic- 
tion. 

He conceived that that affliction was 
more corrosive by the concealment of its 
secret cause- The Comte De rAvignon 

had 



had often represented to hifti, that it must 
he sip'; and often Urged him to fulfil his 
promised confidence; as, by allowing him- 
self to talk to another on the subject of 
his hoarded anguish, it would become less 
bpprfes^ive than when all its force was con- 
fined to his own bosom, and its edge 
would gradually wear away by the emol- 
lients of sympathy. De Rosier was moved 
by his argumentis, and resolved to yield 
to them; — in justifying sorrows, by setting^ 
forth the importance of their causes, the 
mourner finds a melancholy gratification 
in making others sensible of the charms or 
Tirtues 6f the object he deplores. The in- 
ward firmness which had once supported 
De Rosier under what was to him the 
bitterest of sacrifices ; the prudence which 
represented to him the danger and folly of 
disclosing to another what, while con- 
cealed, could only injure himself, but ex^ 
posed might involve in misery all who 
were most intimately connected with him^ 
had utterly forsaken him. He was no 

D 4 longer 
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longer himself; he wajs '* ^waker than a 
woman's tear;" and, forgetful of every 
thing but the anguish which subdued him^ 
he related those particular circumstances 
which rendered grief intolerable, unvdled 
the mystery that hung around his former 
marriage^ and discovered to the astonished 
De TAvignon, that his first wife was no 
other than the apostate Miss Conway, 
whom he had seduced from her vowsjj a^^ 
conducted to misery and death ; and vhosQ 
real fate no one had ever even suspected- 
But, as De Hosier's narrative was more % 
detail of feelings than of circumstancea, 
and as he suppressed many particularly 
with which De TAvignon was already ac- 
quainted, necessary to the connection of 
the leading facts, it will be proper to re- 
late the unfortunate Miss Cpnway's story 
in other words. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

We come into the world only to die in sorrow ; we gain a little 
that we may lose it with teais ; we engage our liearts only 
that those hearts may break. 

SCHILLtlU 



X HE late Marquis de Bellefonde had a 
sister many years'older than himself; who, 

• ■ ♦ ■ 

in the year 1 739i quitted France with her 
husband, a Venetian nobleman ; who was, 
at the time she married him at Paris, oa 
a secret embassy from the state of Venice. 

The negociation had proved unsuc- 
cessful; and Count Adonio was on his 
?(B^uin to Venice, charged with the blame 

D 4f of 
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of that failure, and accused of having 
employed false representations against the 
state by whom he had been delegated ; and, 
though his accusers could bring forward 
against him no proof sufficient for con- 
viction, they threw a stigma on his charac- 
ter which could not be wiped away, and 
he was dismissed from office by the senate 
in a manner the most disgraceful and 
wounding to a haughty mind. 

Disgusted by treatment which he 
thought he had little merited, yet too 
proud to hazard an appeal to justice, or 
demand a confrontation with his accusers, 
he immediately collected all his effects 
which could be converted into ready 
money, and, determining to withdraw 
himself for ever from the scene of his dis- 
grace, set sail for Great Britain ; whither 
he was invited by the inducement of an 
only sister having settled in Englaijd soniQ 

years before. 

Of 



Of a sullien and vindictive temper. 
Count Adonio however soon found that 
change of scene could not change the 
memory of the past ; and his haughty and 
unbending spirit- glowed with the same 
rancorous thirst of vengeance in England 
as in Venice. Pride and revenge were the 
leading features of his soul : — to them every 
other passion, every other feeling, every 
other motive, was subordinate : the former 
had received a rankling stab ; the latter, 
a jealous champion, could not remaiu 
inactive. The first impulse of pride led 
him to treat his enemies with disdain ; but 
^ith time and reflection his impetuosity 
returned. He had exiled himself from hfs 
native city, and become a ruined wanderer,, 
he said, while his enemies lived secure and 
happy J they siipposed him actuated by 
mean fears ; they exulted in having caused! 
his alienation, and triumphed in his tame 
submission. 

« 

V 6 There 
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There was phrenzy in. the thought 4 Jhc 
scorpioas of anger and revenge fed upon 
his heart, and m ithout communicating h^s 
design to his wife, whom he left in his 
sister's house, and recommended to th^ 
protection of her husband, the Earl of 
Wallingford, he privately set s^il for 
Venice, arrived without noise, dismissed 
his attendants, and rested not till he had 
plunged hh hidden dagger in the breast qf 
him whom he suspected as :the priix:^ 
author of his disgrace. 

But the blind impetuosity of passion, 
and the exultation of revenue, stripped him 
of after-caution ; he was detected, and 
punished with immediate death, before Ue 
had even time to apprise his friends of his 
wife's retreat, or to write to her a la3t 
farewell 

His estates were confiscated: and the un- 
fortunate widow was left in a foreign land, 
with a provision very inadequate to sup- 
port 
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pott her long in her accustomed J^ffluence, 
ignorant of her husband's fate, distracted 
Jby his mysterious absence, and vainly 
from day to day hoping his return. To 
the repeated letters she had addressed to 
him at Venice, (where she soon suspected 
^hewas gone,) finding that she could ob- 
.tain no answer, and almost frantic with 
grief and anxiety^ she formed the despe- 
rate resolution of setting out hi quest 0(f 
him herself. No arguments could dis- 
jsuade her from this rash undertakins: : the 
.pleadings of maternal tenderness were si- 
fenced by the superior call of affection for 
her hu3band and terror for his fete ; p.nd, 
Reaving her almost new-born daughter to 
,%\ie care of those friepds of her husband 
who had afforded her an asylum, she fol- 
lowed him, — ^she shared his fate ! 

The; rumour pf his death met her at 
£ologna ; and the manner: pf it was^com- 
municated to her incautiously, by a per- 
son wJio was ign9r^nt of her near ia^xest 

in 
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in it, M ith eveiy circumstance which 
could aggravate such a blow. Fatigue of 
body and long agitation of mind had ren- 
dered her too feeble to bear up under it 
She was attacked by a malignant fever^ 
which in less than a week terminated her 
existence- Some hours before her death 
she >vas sensible of her approaching fate ; 
and, anxious for the presei'vation of her 
child, she employed the last remnant of 
strength and recollection in writing a let- 
ter to the Countess of Wallingford ; where^ 
in, in the most earnest and pathetic lan- 
guage, she conjured her to be a mother 

r 

to her child : she also requested that -she 
Mould break the tidings of her death to h^ 
own family in France ; and with calm for- 
titude gave directions to those about hcTy 
that her remains should be conveyed to 
Venice, and interred in the monastry 
whtre the ancestors of Count Adobio slept. 
Her servants faithfully executed her dyinng 
behests^ and Lady Wallingford was, while 
she lived, a mother to her child ; but her 

death 
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death soon followed, and the young An- 
gelica, though still retained in the EarFs 
femily, in a short lime feelingly experienced 
that she was an orphan and a dependent. 
She grewup, however, with all her mother^s 
heauty and attractions; and the Earl's 
youngest son, the honorable Mr. Con- 
way, too sensible of her charms, eagerly 
sought his father's permission to be united 
to her. Educated together and endeared 
to each other from childhood, the wish 
was mutual ; and when the Earl peremp^ 
torily forbade their union, the infatuated 
lovers took refuge from his authority in 
flight, and were privately married in an 
obscure retirement, which the exasperated 
Earl's returning kindness never enabled 
them to leave. He died a few years after- 
wards, mentioning his disobedient son in 
his will only to perpetuate his vengeance, 
by solemnly adjuring his successor never 
to acknowledge him as a brother, nor re- 
ceive him again into the family which he 

had 
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» ... 

had disgraced by marrying the daughter 
of a proscribed foreigner and a beggar. 

The new Earl of Wallingford, though 
more relenting than his father, was equally 
haughty ; and, though he took upon him 
to set aside the unnatural sentence, and of- 
fered his brother a small provision sufficient 
to keep him above want, it was in a man- 
ner so unconciliatory, that Mr, Conway 
would not stoop to accept of it; and with 
desperate resolution determined rather to. 
brave the worst incroachments of poverty 
than be indebted to his brother for a hu- 
miliating kindness. His own pride was 
iiot less his enemy than his father s or l^is 
ilj^rother's. 

Pining away the spring of his youth in 
an inactive and inglorious i^etiremejnt, 
yf\iile his talents languished for employ^ 
jnent, apd his spirit burned to enter ti\p 

Jiists.of fan^e, he b^c^we fkst morp^e, 4n4 

at 
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^ length frantic ! He died by his own^ 
hand; and his unhappy wife could not 
survive the blow. They left two orphan- 
daughters, the eldest of whom was not 
quite five years old. Lady Anne Conway, 
an elder sister of their father's, imme- 
diately took them into her own protection, 
and determined to educate them herself. 
l«ady Anne had another motive for this act 
of mercy, more powerful than any other 
r^ard whicji a|he felt for the mep^iory of 
t[ieir father. 

She was a rigid devotee to the Romish, 
church, and was unwilling that children 
^o nearly allied to her should be perverted 
to the doctrines of heresy^ by falling into 
the hands of their Protestant relations, 
while it was iii her power to signalize her 
religious zeal by saving them. Lady Anne 

■ 

vas one of those characters, of a weak mind 
and strong passipns, on wlv)m the influ- 
encp of religion produces alternately the 

gloom 
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» 

* 

gloom of superstition alid the Visionary 
raptures of enthusiasm. 



^ Iler natural dispositions were* humatie^ 
and her intentions usually good; but bi- 
gotry and prejudice restricted the e^ei^cise 
of the former, and often gave a wrong 
bias to her best motives. A life of cell-' 
t>acy was her choice, and she was only de- 
terred from retiring to spend her days in' 
the French convent where she had received 
the first impressions of that religion which' 
she had afterwards embraced, by the ar- 
deAt desire she felt to disseminate among 
her friends those doctrines which she be- 
lieved were necessary to their eteraal wel- 
fare. • ' 






The repeated disapiM>intments which had 
followed all her exertions of this nature,' 
and the opposition hei* opinions nnet with 
from those whom she was so zealous to serve/ 
were represented to her by her Catholic 
friends as trials of her faith and con- 

stancy^ 
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stancy, which were purposely thrown in 
her way, and which it would be glory to 
surmount. Buoyed up by ideas like thesCj 
and more and more infatuated with the 
ritual parade and mysterious solemnity 
which attend the functions of the Romish 
church, she observed in her discharge of 
them the most scrupulous and undeviating 
exactness. Looking with mingled scorn 
and pity oh those stubborn spirits of her 
own family who refused to yield to her 
converting counsels, she withdrew her- 
self from them entirely, and lived in a 
house of her own^ which had been par- 
ticularly bequeathed to her by her father; 
whither she conducted the children of her 
unfortunate brother, the moment she 
heard that their parents were no more; 

The Marquis de Bellefonde, who was 
their nearest surviving relation by the ma- 
ternal side, was so little acquainted with 
Mrs. Conway's fate, that he was equally 

a stranger 
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a stranger to her marriage and death, tit 
had only heard, in general terms, that 
she was provided for by her father's sister^ 
the Countess of Waliingford ; and had 
ne\^er exerted himself to inquire farther : 
Lady Anne's design, therefore, met no op- 
position from him; and Lord Mailing- 
ford, whose love of splendor and unwil- 
lingness to encumber himself by provi- 
ding for his brother's children easily over- 
came whatever religious scruples hfe might 
have entertained, seemed rejoiced that 
he was freed from them without in- 
curing the stigma of having refused his 
assistance, 

• 

Lady Anne, thus fortunate in the suc- 
cess of her first effort in their behalf^ re- 
joiced to think that the period was at 
hand when she should have it in her 
power to shew the world the fruits o£ 
her active as well as theoretical piety^ 
in the education of these adopted chil- 
dren, whpm she regarded as lambs 

jsnatched 
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snatched from impending slaughter. To 
avoid the ciontaminating influence of th6se 
whose relationship to her prot^g^es gave 
them a right to question their principles,* 
which might one day be insiduou^ly ehi- 
ployed to the utter subversion of all her 
cares, she, as soon as the yoimg ladies 
had attained an age when such conta- 
mination might prove dangerous, remo- 
ved with them to the neighbourhood of 
Ybrk, which was at a distance from all 
her former connections ; and now devoted 
her whole tinle and thoughts to finish 
and confirm their religious education. 
Their young minds were filled with 
dll the terrors 6{ superstition, all the er- 
roneous and contracted sentiments of bi- 
gotry and intoleration ; while the self- 
Approving author of these mistakes, find- 
ing her '^ork proceed with undisturbed 
aiidftrtfle progress, became more and more 
tintSiiisi^tlc ill lifer own bpmibns, ' and 
ihdre severe and undahdid in hfer judge- 
Hietit Ota. those of othets. Ainong the few 

who 
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who were qualified to be admitted Jnto 
her society, and allowed to converse 
with her nieces, a Mrs. Selwyn was alone 
distinguished by her friendship. She M^as 
a rigid adherent to the Romish persua- 
sion, and was, like Lady Anne Conway, 
engaged in the meritorious task of sa- 
ving souls, with no abilities for the ar- 
duous undertaking superior to those of 
her. friend. The chief object of her well- 
meant though erroneous exertions was a 
nephew, the son of her second brothet; 
who, being allied to nobility, with but a 
slender income to support his pretensions 
to birth and educate a numerous familyj 
had been persuaded to yield his eldest 
son's spiritual concerns to her guidance^ 
in order to secure for him the large tem- 
poral inheritance M'hich she offered, (ou 
this condition) to bequeath to him at her 
death; and Henry Fitzwilliam, at twelve 
years of age, had been placed under her 
caie, and instructed to pay her the re- 
spect and obedience of a son. When his 

father^ 
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fatlierj hbv^ever, consigned. lnix\ to Mrs. 
Seljwya's; guidaqcpy he saiv muclx less 
danger to be appiehended iiom her pow- 
ers of conyfersioA than the |^ood. lady 
heiself nn^Mied; ffoit jat tUe^ tiine Avhen 
she.Vas.^i^dL Vt'ith. the de^he oS bring- 
itig oyej: liemy- ta her opinions, the boy 
>vus; pot only very well instructed in the 
doctrines of. the Protestant faith, but 
possessed faculties which distinguished be- 
tween truth atid error with an uncom- 
moti vigor for so early an age; and, by 
having a si ngulai* taste for the study of 
divinity, \\g- had armed- himself with wea- 
pons' -which .Mr. Fifc?willia|n knew would 
sfi^ciently defend him from receiving 
any durable impression from his aunt's 
en'oneous tenets, although he might be 
perverted to a temporary wandering of 
belief * It was the l^uowledge of his su- 
perior {ibiiitites, rather than his right of 
primogeniture^ which had induced Mrs. 
Selwyn, on examing her brother's family, 
to single out Henry as the subject of her 

ghostly 
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ghostly patronage. She cot^^idered ttiat 
it Vould he doubly itieritoribUs to sub- 
due a' spirit so wayward, assisted by such 
talents of opposition ; and the 'gt^ater ob- 
stacles she met with from his' arch aind 
peiplexing qu^tlonfs, the iiiote obstl* 
hately eager she became td icifedtrtpli^h 
his conversion. Passion was calltd^iii 
when her reasoning^ powers failed to coft-» 
vince him ; and Henry/ being fully piJr^ 
siiaded that his corporeal interests would 
suffer by attempting to hold out ag-^iftfel 
this holy sage, with 'the docility natural 
to his' age in such ciises, soon learned to 
accoihriiodate his opinions to his situa* 
tion, and allowed Mrs. Selwyti to tri- 
umph in her \ifct6ry. : > 

The similarity of circumstanced, whit^ 
f eiidercd them alike in' their doctrines of 
faith, their sentiinents, and their * puf- 
stiits, greatly strenglSitned the iiitittiac^ 
between Mrs. Sctwyn and ^Lady Amk4 
Conway. This -had been cctaSnfi*iie^ 
\ , many 



mkhy years before, during the life-time 
-of Mrs. Selwyn's husband, (who resided 
in the neighbourhood of Conway Castle, 
in Hampshire,) and was considered be- 
neficial and pleasing by both ; as they 
were mutually assisting to stimulate each 
others zeal in the promotion of their re- 
ligion, and mutually complimentary on 
their separate claims to the peculiar fa- 
vor of heaven, for the meritorious re 
demption of their prot6g^es. 

♦ 

Young Fitzwilliam was destined by 
them as the husband of one of the fair 
orphans ; but the power of election be- 
tween them was left to himself: and 
Mrs. Selwyn soon observed with pleasure, 
that her favorite Maria was already the 
object of bis preference. 

Maria- ^as of a character very oppo- 
site to her sister's ;. she was firm, ar- 
dent, enterprising ; ' possessed of uncom- 
mon intellectual endowments, and that 

VOL. I. £ lofty 
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lofty air of conscious superiority, which 
rendered her less interesting than the ha^^ 
ful unassuming Angelica, although she was 
perhaps moi^ estimable ; for solid principle 
was the basis of all her actions, and 
truth and justice the objects of her anx- 
ious inquiry. Angelica, on the contrary, 
was the child of prejudice ; Contented to 
remain in error rather than exert hersdf 
to detect it; and willing to follow the 
councils of others rather than hazard the 
possible fallacy of her own decisions. 
Her heart "vras by nature extremely ami- 
able; but, aA she knew not how to re- 
gulate her feelings, her sen^bHity was 
often the effect of weakifcess, and her best 
intentions often proved abortive from the 
same imbecility which imfitted . her for 
carrying them into eflFect. She was, how- 
ever, exquisitejy beautiful, without dis- 
covering tlie slightest movement of per- 
SQ(Bal vanity; and her gentleness and hu- 
mility, «tiU more than her singular love- 
Isaess^ iiaresistibly engaged the aiBfecticms 

of 



•f all who saw her. Fitzwilliam aoknow- 
iedged her superior beauty^ gnd loved 
ho* as a sister ; but mind was the objeofc 
of his predilection^ and Maria fixed his 

choice. 

> 

Of a studioi:» and speculative tura of 
mind, he did not, however, once think 
of love, until his aunt's death put him 
in possession of an ample fortune, and 
full Ubeity to dispose of himself as he 
diose, both in regard to his worldly and 
spiritual concerns : for, in order to prove 
the efficacy of her doctrines and the force 
oS her own reasonings^ she had deter- 
mined to bind him by no conditional 
engagement which might influence free 
wilt s^ give her enemies occasion to 
attribute that constancy to his faith, which 
9he doubted not but reason . would continue 
him in rather tiian the more powerful in- 
ducements of love or inammon. Fitarwil- 
liam, inborn the earjy impression of the 
religion of his father had never been radl- 

h 
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cally effaced, and who, as his judgement 
expanded, had discovered innumerable 
offensive tenets in that which circum- 
stances had compelled him to adopt, no 
sooner found himself empowered Xo exa- 
mine and reject than he eagerly began 
the work of inquiry which had long en- 
grossed his wishes; and in a short time 
the crucifix and rosary were discarded, 
the sacred volume of revealed faith stu- 
diously examined, and the visions of Ro- 
mish superstition gave way to the clear 
and practical doctrines of Protestantism. 
This work effected, and the anarchy of 
warring opinions and unsatisfied doubts 
hushed to rest, he now turned his thoughts 
towai'ds the engaging companions of his 
early solitude, to whom he longed to im- 
part that internal satisfaction which was 
the result of his own inquiries after truth. 
Maria, who was the eldest, had at this 
time completed her nineteenth year, and 
Angelica was only two years younger; 
. ^he former possessed every intellectual en- 
dowment 
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doMonent that could command the pre- 
ference of judgement ; the latter, every 
interesting charm that could engage the 
heart; but Fitzwilliam's choice was al- 
ready determined, and maturer reason 
confirmed the prepossession of his earlier 

After an absence of six months, which 
at his aunf s decease he had devoted to 
visiting his family, from whom, during 
her life-time, he was wholly alienated, he 
returned to York, and flew to embrace 
them with mingled eagerness and timi- 
dity. 

Lady Anne, ignorant of his recanta^ 
tion, received him with her accustomed 
welcome, and flattered herself that the 
completion of her favorite matrimonial 
scheme was not far distant ; which had 
acquired additional consequence from the 
d^ant affluence it would now confer on 

£ 3 one 
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one of her nieces; both of whom $bt 
loved Math a fondness truly maternaL 

Fitzwillian)> who had, during his ab- 
sence, examined the nature and proved 
the force of his attachment to Maria, 
now anxiously sought an opportunity of 
discovering, whether he might flatter 
himself with a favorable reception of the 
declaration he wished to make^ or whe« 
ther there was a probability of over* 
coming the scrupleit of her early inith* 

With the unguarded eagerness of ymith> 
he was not long in disclosing his lately* 
adopted opinions, which he did in the 
pl'esenc6 of both the sisters ; and, unfor- 
tunately for him, the candor he expected 
Ji-om Maria was checked in its first move- 
j^ments by thfe fears of her sister; who, 
shocked and alarpied to hear him, in 
whom ihey had so long confided, utter- 
ing sentiments so obnoxious to that faith 
of whicji she was persuaded, flew to her 

auht;^ 



aunt, and, communicating what she had 
heard^ besought her to exert her influ- 
ence to stop the progress of his dange- 
rous infidelity^ 

Xady Anne immediately demanded at 
private conference with Fitzwilliam ; and^ 
as he Was too sincere and independent 
to hide his principles^ the result of it was, 
his interdiction from all farther intercourse 
with any of the members of her family. 
This was a stroke which, though his long: 
acquaintance with her implacable bigotry 
had taught him to dread, his love for 
Maria rendered insupportable, and he re • 
turned to his late aunt's house in the^ 
deepest dejection; more than ever sen- 
sible, by the danger of losing her for 
ever, of the fair orphan's interest in his> 
heart. Unable to gain admittance to hcjji 
presence, yet now more fondly attached 
to the scenes endeared to him* by the 
remembrance of her undisturbed soci- 
ety in the days of happy childhood, he* 

E 4s could^ 
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could not tear himself away from them, 
nor resolve to abandon a pursuit which 
paomised nothing but disappointment* 

Lady Anne, alarmed by having in her 
neighbourhood one who had attempted to 
overturn the labours of her most anxious 
years, became daily more uneasy at his 
stay, and more watchful over the conduct 
of her nieces. — She discovered with plea- 
sure, that, thou^ they regretted Fitz- 
william as a friend whom they had long 
loved, neither of them seemed to entertain 
more than a sisterly regard for him, and 
that they both joined in lamenting his 
apostacy with unfeigned^ sincerity ; but 
still ITe was near them; she knew his 
partiality to Maria, and once intercepted a 
letter which he had contrived to convey 
privately to her chamber. A spirit so en* 
terprising as his, she thought, was not to 
be deterred by a first repulse, and his re- 
maining in the neighbourhood kept alive 
a strong suspicion that his designs w^ile not 

relinquished: 
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relinquished . — could he find means to 
obtain a second hearing, their friendship 
for him, and the pain of being debarred his 
his society, would give greater persuasion 
to his principles than even the dangerous 
sophistry of his arguments. 

She had long meditated a journey to 
France, in order to presfent them to her 
friend^ the Abbess of St Etienne ; who, in 
case of her death before they should be 
provided for by marriage, was to receive 
them into her protection r and she now, 
notwithstanding the declining state of her 
health, determined to adopt this expedient, 
as the best resource against their religious 
seduction.^ 

They went first to Versailles, which was 
within a few leagues of St. Etienne ; and 
liere Lady Anne, meeting with some of her 
old convent-acquaintances, consented to 
remain some time. 

£ 5 One 
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• One day the Marquis de Bellefonde ac- 
cidentally saw his nieces, and hearing their 
name, he was immediately struck by the 
resemblance which Angelica bore to his 
lamented sister, and made inquiries which 
discovered their relationship to him. 

He waited on Lady Anne, and cordially 
invited them to take up their residence in 
his house. Lady Anne, who was ignorant 
that his creed diflered from the prevailing 
religion of the country, and who was flat- 
tered by his kindness, readily accepted the 
invitation for her nieces, a portion of 
whose tinr/e she thought he was entitled to 
xlemand ; but, having previously engaged 
herself to spend a few weeks with an 
intimate friend, she only accompanied 
theuti to the hdtel de Bellefonde, and then 
left them under the protection of the 
Marquis and his niece, the young Mar- 
chioness d'Estreaux ; who had resided with 
Itite since the death of his wife, her bus- 

baad 



band being at this time^ abroad with his. 
xegiment 

Lady Anne sooa learned, with consider*- 

able uneasiness, that the whole family were 

Protestants; and; on this information^ 

she immediately returned to the hdtfl de* 

Bellefondei and desired to have heu nieces> 

with herself, imparting her reasons for thii^ 

abrupt change to the Marquis., She in* 

formed him, that, as she had nothing to. 

leave them at her death, it was her design^ 

should they remain unmarried, that they 

should both take the veil : and to. fit them^ 

for this, which would most probably be 

their loty »hc thought it was best to prevent 

their forming attachments hostile to the 

interests of their religion*. 

TheMarquiH, however, insisted on re- 
taining them some time longer They 
were both much admired ; and he repre-^ 
rented to Lady Aane> with triendly zeal, 
that it would be the height of injustice ta 

£ 6 removt 
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move them from their present situation, 
where they might have some opportunities 
of maiTying advantageously, and to mem- 
bers of their own church ; he solemnly 
assured her, that she had nothing to fear 
from his interference with their relisfious 
principles ; and Lady Anne, though dis- 
satisfied, could not reasonably oppose him 
farther, but consented to their remaining 
with the Marquis another month. 

It was in this interval, that the young 

Vicomte de Rosier received the first iui- 

• 

pressions of that unfortunate attachment 
which continued to embitter his happiness 
through life. He had formed a romantic 
standard of female excellence; and he 
then, like Pygmalion, fell in love with the 
work of his own hands ; he had long sought 
in vain to find some living soul to animate 
it, or some living form to compare it to : 
but it was a creation wholly unlike the 
Gallic belles, or indeed any set of belle* 
that the * ' world e'er saw ; " and De Rosier 

was 
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was beginning to despair of ever realizing 
the image which his fancy doated on^ 
when Angelica Conway appeared^ and was 
instantly hailed as the informing spirit who 
had long filled his reveries* Her manners 
were exactly formed after hi& model of 
female attraction,-— mild, timid, unobtru- 
>sive, refined without art, and exquisitely 
graceful, though bashful to excess. 

Her beauty has already been mentioned. 
De Rosier thought he had never beheld 
any thing so lovely, never imagined any 
form so interesting; but it was not till his 
departure for St. Etienne that he became 
sensible of the extent of his passion ; when 
he could no longer gaze upon her beauties^ 
nor listen to the touching harmony of her 
voice, whose silver sounds could take his 
*' prisoned soul and lap it in Elyzium." 
Acquainted as he was with the difference 
of their faith, and the insurmountable 
barrier which Lady Anne'& bigotry placed 

between 



between Angeliea and him, he however 
«trove not to banish the dangerous prepos- 
session. ^* My love shall never injure 
her/' he would say ; " and to me it is the 
life of existence ; why then should I seek 
to repress a sentiment so delightful, be- 
cause all my wishes are not fortunate ? 
why cast away a visionary happiness, be- 
cause I am denied a- real one?" With such 
sophistries De Rosier silenced the remon- 
strances of reason, till reason would no 
longer interpose; and only a week had 
elapsed ftom the time when he bade her 
adieu, in the assurance that he should see 
her no more, when, under the sanction of 
consanguinity, he introduced himself at 
the content de St. Etienne, and requested 
An interview with his tkir cousins. 

They had just parted with Lady Anne, 
whom a letter ftom Lord Wallingford hai 
hastily recalled to England ; and he found 
them under the pressure of the first regrets* 
€f separation ; but, in the rapid blush 

which 



which oTerspread Angdica^ cheek, De 
Rosier thought he read samethiiig more 
than the conf usioa at being surprised in 
teai^ ; and, when she recovered from her 
^ emotions, the grief of her late parting 
seemed to yidd to a pleasure which she 
could not dissemble. 

They told him in friendly confidence 
Lady Anne's I'easons for leaving them be<- 
hind her; and Angdica said artlessly, 
that there was something that gave her 
much pleasure in the idea of being still in 
France. ** And why so ?" De Rosier in- 
quired. '^ Because," she replied, slightly 
blushing^ * ' it is delightlul to be near ref- 
lations who love one. In £n^and Lady 
Anne is my only friend ; in Frstuce I have 
many, at least I think so ; and indeed, 
wum ceusm^ (as he had instructed her to 
call him,) to think a happiness i& almost 
as good as to possess it/' '' So I have 
heard," said De Rosier, endeavouring ta 
tmik : ^'"irould to heavm I could think so { 

But 
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But what has taught you such a lesson ?" 
** I: am only at present endeavouring to 
learn it," .replied Angelica. *' Though I 
spoke so. confidently, (continued she, after 
a moment's pause,-) * ' ah f mon cousin, 
(and her eyes filled with tears,) there is no 
delusion of thought can make up for being 
parted from those we love for ever !" 
*^ But surely that will not be your fate?'^ 
said De Rosier with wild earnestness. 
'^ Oh ! yes, I fear but too surely !" she 
answered, and a convulsive shudder ac* 
companied her words* 

Though there was nothing in her en- 
tertaining such an apprehension that 
could create surprise, as De Rosier had 
always known her aunt's wish that she 
should take the veil, and had till now uur 
derstood that it was a life she herself dcr 
sired ; it seemed at this moment an ide^ so 
fraught with horror to him, that he found 
himself quite unable to continue the sub- 
ject ; but there was a latent hope for him^ 

couched 
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couched under her reluctance, which he 
did not fail to extract ; and he hastened 
home to ruminate upon it. A very short 
time, however, convinced him of the 
fallacy of his reasonings^, in regard to the 
innocency of indulging a passion such as 
his, under the notion that it could be 
confined to mere Platonism ; and his next 
interview with Angelica fully disclosed to 
him the state of her heart. 

While the sisters resided at the h6tel 
de Bellefonde, they were one day busied 
in twisting some hair-rings, which they 
intended to distribute as parting gifts 
among the young ladies who had visited 
them there ; and Maria, saying that shehad 
long coveted a lock of her cousin Theo- 
dore's hair for that purpose, rose with 
quickness from her seat, and, before he 
was well aware of her design, her scissars 
had committed a theft on an auburn curl, 
which occupied a conspicuous place on hia 
finely-arched forehead. 

AiFecting 
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AfllH?cting grtat wrath, he insisted on her 
res tori tig it ; and a long chase round the 
rooni ensued, in which both parties were 
baffled ; , for the contested lock had made 
its escape during the engagenient, and 
was no where to l>e found. It was not, 
however, snatched up to the skies, as 
legends relate of other illustrious locks j 
but had privately stolen a passage into 
Angelica's pocket-book, where it lived 
fioine time unknown to fame, and for- 
gotten by the late disputants^ Angielica 
had thought it such laCely hairy that she 
wished to make a ring of it herself; but 
she knew that were she to ask her sister for 
«ome of it, it would not be granted ; or 
** perhaps Maria might imagine that she 
Only admired it for the sake ol'her cousin :** 
when, therefore, in assisting Maria to re- 
tain it, accident had put it into her pos- 
session without any one observing its 
destiny, she could not prevail on herself 
to restore or confess that she had it, 

although 
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although she fdt she knew not what of 
conscious impropriety in detaining it. 

In its present form, however, it might 
lead to an alarming discovery, which she 
had not ventured yet to make even to her- 
self ; and the first time she could escape 
from the observation of her sister, after 
their arrival at St. Etienne, she retired to 
a little summer-house in the garden, wheve> 
Cutting herself up, she soon completed a 
ring like the others she had made; but 
finished with more elegant taste than any 
she had attempted before. She was just 
preparing to deposit the implements of her 
ingenuity in her work-bag, when her sis- 
ter t^ped at the door of the summer-house, 
and summoned her to come and see Theo- 
dore de Rosier, who was waiting in the 
parlour. ** O my dear sister !" cried 
she> in a flutter of joy and surprise, *' do 
eome and put up my work-bag for me, 
while I run and change this tawdry cap!*'— 
and, ^te forgetful of her late caution, 

she 
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slie hurried away towards the cloisters^ 
leaving the eventful ring only slightly' 
wrapped in a piece of white paper; 
while on the bench laid the remainder of 
the hair in full view^ ^nd all around the 
symbols of the work she had been en-* 
gaged in. 

She had no sooner reached the door of 
her apartment, than, recollecting her neg- 
ligence, she returned with a beating heart 
towards the summer-house, where she met 
Maria with the work-bag in her hand, 
hastening to the parlour. " O Maria 1'* 
cried she, blushing deeply, and attempt- 
ing to take it from her, '^ have you seen 
the foolish ring ?" *' I have seen nothing," 
replied Maria, enjoying her confusion, 
'* but a new specimen of my little demure 
sister's good taste, and I am going to ask 
De Hosier's opinion of it,*' ** Surely you 
will not be so cruel 1" cried she, agaii^ 
making a fruitless effort to regain the 
work-bag. ** Nay^" rejoined Jher sister, 

there 
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there wiU be no cruelty in the proceeding; 
for I am persuaded De Rosier will admire 
the device as much as I do." — They now 
entered the parlour together, and, though 
one of the lay-sisters was present, Maria 
gaily and thoughtlessly held up the work- 
bag to De Rosier, and told him there 
was something in it that would amuse Jiim. 
" Whei'e do you think," cried she, " I 
discovered the fugitive lock of hair which 
you and I fought so long about, but shut 
up in the summer-house with Angelica, 
• where she was chanting her matins over 
it?" Angelica's countenance changed its 
hue every moment; but shame and agi- 
tation kept her silent, while pride alone 
restrained the tears that gathered in her 
eyes. ^^ But you have not seen all yet ;" 
^ cried Maria, taking out the parcel that 
contained the. ring. It was already in De 
Rosier 's hands, and he^was eagerly un- 
folding the paper with various emotions, 
when Angelica caught his arm. * ' For hea- 
ven's sake, for pity's sake, De Rosier, do 

not 
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not open it !" — and the tears, which she 
could no longer M'khhold, rushed in tor- 
rents from her eyes. 

De Rosier stood a moment irresolute ; 
but hope kindled in his bosom. Anxiety 
to ascertain the cause of emotions, in 
which his heart M^iispered him he bore no 
inconsiderable part, overcame the mo- 
mentary anguish of distressing her, and 
he glanced his eye upon the paper.— Marisi, 
who perceived that something more than 
she had at first suspected must have oc- 
casioned her sister's violent and unusual 
agitation, now interposed, and, accusuig 
herself as the cause of giving her so 
much pain, intreated De Rosier to desist 
from reading the writing on the inside 
of the paper, which, in her eagerness tx^ 
examine the ring, she had wholly over- 
looked. . He^ however, in the hasty mo- 
ment which was snatched from their im- 
portunities, had seeit enough to confirm the 
suggestions of hope ;— it wa3 a simple 

sentence. 



.ftentencej strongly expressive of the artless 
tend^rn^ss of the writer, " My. deai- 
ife^r cousin Theodore's hair ; but I need 
not this to remind me of him !" It carried 
rapture to De Rosier's heart ; but with the 
utnoiost self-command he affected ig- 
norance of itj and succeeded so well, that 
An^g^lica was soon peisuaded that he really 
had not seen it, as it had been written with 
a pencil, and was, very probably, she 
thought, too faint to be read at so slight a 
glance as he could have given it. 

Tranquillity was in a great measure rcr 
stored, though Angelica could not check 
the deep-mantling blushes which ruslied, 
like wave after wave, upon her cbeeka 
every time she thought of the ring, or 
looked at De Rosier : and he> perceiving 
th*t every word he uttered only increased 
her embarrassment, and needing no further 
efmftrmation of the secret of her heart, 
took an early leave of his cousms ; eager 
to indulge the promises of hope in secret, 

and 
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and to think over^ without restraintj the 
scene so flatterins: to his wishes, of which 
he had been a witness. He soon imparted 
to his friend De I'Avignon the discovery he 
had made; and De I'Avignon, M^ho thought 
it his interest to flatter his delusions, drew 
from thence the most favourable presages, 
and encouraged him in the design to which 
they gave birth, — of immediately declaring 
his sentiments to Angelica, and endea- 
vouring to engage her hand privately, 
until he • could fix on some schetiie for 
making her his, independently of her 
aunt's concurrence, which he knew too 
well he should never be able to obtain. 
He did so. Angelica would not promise ; 
but she was too artless to evade his ques- 
tions : she could not think that there was 
any thing wrong in confessing her par- 
tiality for him ; but she delivered the 
secret reluctantly : she knew that the 
diiFerence of their religion precluded her 
ever gaining her aunt's consent to their 
union ; and, without it, she could not 

thiivk 



tbinK of'^eitrminmg: /' but why, she 
^pught, might jiot De Rosier be coa- 
tented with her friendship ; for her own. 
.part, she was as happy, in the assurance 
of being beloved by him, as if united to 
him in the closest bonds." — She soon 
found, however, that she was not happy. 
Tears would aften steal silently down her 
cheieks before she knew why she wept ; and 
sighs that were laden with heavy anxiety 
.M^ijld bre3.the forth in spite of her efforts 
to, repress th6m,. even while Pe Rosier sat 
beside her. 

He. saw her struggles, and/ r^pro^^t^ 
liiiftsdif :2^.the cauise of her unhappjness, 
alpiost l^TPented that he had ever invaded 
the peajce of her innQcent bosom, by 
Aw;akening;in it. sentimepts which he was 
^on convinced could nev^r be reconciled 
with ,ter present notipns of duty.; and 
which f he could not even wish her to yidd 
to^ (when, he allowed himself a motnent's 
serious reflection^ ) ^t the expence of that 

VOL. I. F pure 
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pure integrity of heart which made her 
shudder at the thoughts of disol>edience 
or ingratitude to her aunt, as well as of 
violating the prejudices of her religiont. 
But his error was committed, and* he saw 
no remedy but by subverting in her mind 
those religious principles in opposition to 
him, which, dear to her from inikncy, 
liad hitherto been held sacred by him. 
*^ When these are surmounted, " thought 
he, *' Angelica can alone be happy ; for 
she will then see none of those obstacles 
which she is now studious to raise against 
herself and me. She will despise the pre- 
judice which would <rorifine the favor of 
heaven to any one religious sect*; and she 
will learn that the dictates of nature ahd 
of reason cannot approve of a life of re- 
luctant celibacy. His acquaintance with 
the refinements of theological argument 
-was but limited; but his notions of re- 
vealed faiths and reliance on the practical 
superiority of the Protestant doctrines, 
were clear and decisive. 

He 
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He applied himself assiduously to the 
'stady of the former; and, as he examined 
the different grounds of reasoning of the 
controversial authors he read, lii;s anxiety 
for Angelicas conversion ; became more 
urgent ^and disinterested.. At length a 
favorable opportunity presented itself. for 
the commencement of this important un- 
dertaking, on the success of which^ he 
had now persuaded himself, Angelica'^ 
real happiness and interest depended 
eqvially with his own : and with such a 
motive to animate his words, his argu- 
ments wore all the eloquent and impressive 
energy of conviction. . - 
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Angelica could not refute them : they 
affected her hearty but they could not 
shake the obstinate rigor of prejudice^ 
wliich, st5j,mped on her mind by a woipan 
whom she had b^en accustomed to vene- 
rate, and rendered binding by eyery mo- 
tive of terror and mysterious awe acting 

upon a nature of such gentleness and 

... * 
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tiiAidity, were too deeply inrooted to 
yield eV^en to the united force of the 
.tenderest affection and the most persuasive 
truth. . She was even hurt that he could 
imagine her capable of renouncing prin- 
-ciples she had so long reverenced ; and 
reproached him for wounding her ears 
^ith doctrines so pernicious to her own^ 
with as much resentment as her meek 
^spirit could express. 

t)e Rdi^ier was shocked and astonished 
-by the inflexibility of her bigotry. There 
Wasan^uncandid asperity in it, bethought, 
of which he had never before believed her 
capable ; and it was not so much her 
words as the manner in which they were 
spoken, the eagerness with which she had 
interrupted him, and the air of real an- 
'ger, altogether new to her, which ani- 
-tnatfed her features as she chid him, that 
•put a stop for the present to the con versa- 
tion he had begun. But Maria, who was 
present, and whom he had wished to be 

equally 
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equally a shaicr of his counsels, had lis- 
tened with far diftcreat feelings. She had 
only once before heard her religion dis- 
puted;. but it was by a man for whose 
judgement she had tlie highest respect^ 
and who, she thought^ even while, she 
condemned him, must have received 
very forcible reasons for altering his 
&ith» When she now heard De Rosier, 
whom she also highly esteemed^ pursuing 
the same train of argu^ment with still<< 
greater powers of elocution, and apparently 
a still-warmer interest, her heart justified 
the apostacy of Fitzwilliam; and some 
doubts, oh certain points of the Romish 
creed, which had of late perplexed her 
leason^ returned to her mind with an? 
alarming urgency; and, in tlie first move* 
ihents of wavering opinion, she fervently 
lamented that she had hstened even- for ai 
moment to De Rosier 's words.' 

When he took his leave, Apgelica shed 
some tears over his errors; perhaps min- 

F 3 gled 
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gled with sorrow to find him so widely dis- 
tant from the only means through which 
she durst ever think of being united to- 
him ; but Maria was labouring against a 
tempestuous tide of doubt, fear, and re- 
gret, which tears could not soothe, nor 
reflection extricate her from. Since her 
conversation with Mt. Fitzwilliam, her 
mind had daily been expanding. She had 
visited other scenes ; she had conversed 
with a variety of different characters, 
and had heard new sentiments, which, in 
IJTe solitude where she had passed her early 
davs, were unheard of and un conceived. 

- The respectful air with which the first- 
impressions of religion had been delivered 
to her, and the veneration in which Lady 
Anne had always directed her to hold 
every thing connected with it, had hi- 
therto restrained her thoughts from dM'ell- 
ing on inquiries that were deemed pre* 
sumptuous. 

This 
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This veil of respect, of involuntary awe, 
liacl been forcibly and suddenly drawn 
aside by De Rosier : she bad heard reli- 
gion contemptuously spoken of, and she 
could not, recover that sacred deference 
in regard to it which had till naw re- 
pressed the suggestions of disbelief. 

Perplexed and agitated, she passed the 
remainder .of the day,^ which was suc- 
ceeded by a sleepless night, at one time 
reproaching herself for having given ad- 
mittance to doubt ; at another, longing 
that her doubts might be confirmed ; 
but next mopiing this contention be- 
tween inquiry and error was suspended by 
other thoughts. 

The Abbess, displeased and offended by 
the frequency of De Rosier's visits, had of- 
ten represented to the Miss Conways the im- 
propriety of admitting them. Maaia,, con- 
scious of no impropriety in her heart, and 
at this time too little acquainted with the 

F 4 despotic 
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despotic customs of the world to consult 
appearances when her heart acquitted her ; 
perhaps, tinctured with that pride of self- 
government, which in youth usually 
accompanies a consciousness of superior 
understanding, only smiled at her objec- 
tions, and continued to welcome and re-, 
peat her invitations to her cousin; and 
Angelica, whose heart acquiesced in this 
liberty, and who had been always accus- 
tomed to yield to the guidance of het 
sister, was not likely to opposfe her in this 
instance. As they were only boarders, 
and the general rules of the convent re- 
markably lenient, the Abbess had of her- 
self ^little right to imposei particular re- 
strictions on the Miss Conways; but, 
still more offended by their repeated dis- 
regard of her advice, she had written to 
their aunt on the subject, and represented 
ihe visits and assiduities of De Rosier in 
the most dangerous light, entreating her 
to send an order to forbid his future at- 
tendance at the convent j which;, she said, 

not 



not oTiIy infringed the laws of decoi-uin, 
but tended to wean their hearts from that 
holy solitude to which she had frequently 
desired that they should dedicate them- 
selves. 



These represeatations were more thaa 
would have been sufficient to induce the 
requested prohibition, had Lady Anne 
been capable of attending to them : but 
the Abbess's letter found her still at Lord 
Wallingford's house, where she had beep, 
detained by a malignant disorder; which, 
heigh ten'ed bythe terrors that superstitioa 
gave to the approach of deaths had her 
wildered her reason. — ^Two months elap- 
sed without bringing any ianswer ; wd 
Maria and Angelica had written rep^at-r 
edly;, alarmed by the unusual length pf 
lier Silence, and anxiw^ly inquiring its 
cause; when, on the laaorning after their 
het interview with De Rosi^4', two letters 
were delivered ito the Abbess frwi I^y 

or S AmfSi^ 
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Anne, one of which was addressed Jointly 
to the two Miss Conways* 

It contained a relatioji of the deplo- 
' rable cause ^ which had interrupted her 
correspondence with them, and infoimed 
them that she had not many days to 
live ; that, as it had pleased heaven t© 
restore her to recollection, she would 
fain have indulged herself with seeing 
her beloved children once more : but the 
dangers to which they might be exposed, 
by being perhaps suddenly left among 
stmngers and enemies to their holy faith,, 
had determined her against taking them 
from their present happy and secure asy- 
lum, which, she hoped, choice, as well 
as duty, would render agreeable to them ; 
for there she wished them to spend their 
days, and bad written to the Abbess. to 
that effect- *^ To Angelica in particu- 
lar," said she, ^^ I would enforce the su- 
periority of a monastic life : my heart 
bleeds with peculiar aoiguish, when the 

possibility 
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I)ossrbility of her returning to a world, 
which her timid sensibility and uncom- 
mon gentleness so ill qualify her for en- 
countering, presents itself. I need not en- 
tieat my Maria to strengthen^ by her su- 
perior firmness, the resolutions of her sis- 
ter, and to be to Angelica the guardian 
and the counsellor she must soon lose in me. 
As soon as you have entered upon your 
noviciate, (continued slie, after reproving 
them for having admitted De Hosier's vi- 
sits, and recommending them to be- 
gin their probation immediately,) let me 
hear that you are worthy of my dying 
blessing, by a cheerful acquiescence in 
my wishes, which only on this condi- 
tion can be yours ; and, in. the mean 
time, as a pledge of your entire obe- 
dience, you must immediately forbid the 
visits of your cousin the Vicomte de Ro- 
sier, and promise to see him no more^ 

. ^ * The fallacy of his sophisms, (which I 
fear he has exercised upon you, ) you ajra 

F 6 perhaps 
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perhaps too young or inexpeifenced to 
detect ; but you may rely on the assu- 
rance of one who has ever had your eter- 
iial, as well as temporal, interests at heart, 
that both will be best secured by renoun- 
cing a world, against the dangers and ca^ 
lamities of which you will soon have na 
protector* Le.t me also stimulate your 
obedience, by the remembrance of those 
ties of gratitude which ought to bind you 
to a scrupulous observance of my last 
commands. I have acted to you both 
the part of a tender and vigilant parent. 
To defend you from the influence of he- 
resy, I abandoned the friends and com- 
panions of my youth ; to preserve you 
from the seductions of active life, I bu- 
ried myself with you in solitude and se- 
clusion : I have loved you with the ten- 
derness of maternal solicitude; I havi^ 
lived for you alone t Can you theil poi-^ 
son the comfort of my few remaining 
Hioments,^ by inflicting the agonising ap- 
l^r^Iiensions which must accompany the 

leflectiott 
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refiecti'an of leaving you unsecured agaiiist 
the perils and deceptions of this illusive 
world ? can you consent to add bitter- , 
ttess to death?" 
• - . . , 

Alas ! neither the love which the iu* 
nocent Angelica now felt in all ite 
force for him whom she was comnianded 
to renounce for ever, nor the superior 
steadiness of her sister, could enable 
them to resist this appeal to the gratitude 
of their natmes*^ 

They both loved Lady Anne with 
filial aiFection; they heard: the. tidings of 
her approaching death with the bitterest 
afldiction. Their hearts revolted against in-^ 
gratitude to her whom they were about 
to lose, and who they believed had in- 
deed made sacrifices to their welfare which 
they could never rate too' highly. The 
doubts, which had- so lately disturbed 
Maria's fiiith, vanij^hed before the re* 

monstrance 
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monstrances of filial duty. They h ad- 
weakened her belief, without destroying 
the dominion of early prejudice ; which 
now returned upon her with higher 
claims, rendered sacred by the idea that . 
»he who urged them would soon be past 
the power of questioning her obediences- 
Angelica felt no doubts to M^eaken ker 
acquiescence. She had never hoped to 
marry, De Rosier ; , and she knew that at 
her aunt's death she miist be left desti- 
tute and unprotected. 

A life of quiet and seclusion had al- 
ways been best suited to her retired dis- 
position; and, although she felt the shock 
of being separated for ever from De Ro- 
sier like the parting of the vital spirit,, 
she made no complaints against the se- 
verity of a destiny which she believed 
iftevitable. She immediately dispatched^ 
a short and melancholy billet,, carryings 
^ she thought, her eternal adieu to the 

astonished 
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astonished and agonized De Rosier; and 
on the following morning began with 
Maria the year of her noviciation.. 



CHAP. VI.. 
There superstition doats on what it dreads T 

A«N£S MORLEY< 



-A. Very short time evinced, that the de- 
lightful calm, which a life of voluntary 
seclusion and abstract devotion had pro- 
mised to infuse into the minds of the 
young devotees, was equally a ; stranger 
to them both. The heart of Angelica 
was distracted by the image of De Ror 
sier ; which^ contending against the er- 
rors of religious enthusiasm, delivered up 

her 
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her mind to an anarchy of waning senr 
timents, and corroded the vitals of 
health, by gradually undermining a con- 
stitution naturally weak. While Maria, m 
whom the once-awakened voice of inquiry 
had but been silenced for a time, found 
nothing in the parade of superstitious de- 
ception which she saw practised around 
her that could lessen her dislike of a life- 
ad verse to the feelings of her heart, and 
opposite to the most obvious dictates of 
nature and reason. Religious doubts, ouce 
implanted, especially in a young and ac- 
tive mind, arc seldoip silenced but by the 
adoption of a new faith. Those of Ma- 
ria had kin donhant beneath the firjst 
strong impression of a nior^ sensible du«- 
ty ; but, soon roused to fresh activity by 
lier growing repugnance to the life she 
Imd embraced, they led her to a stre- 
nuous investigation of the doctrines whicBi 
Tecommended such a sacrifice, and at 
length produced a decided rejection c£ 
ihem; having, however, no access to th€ 

opinions 
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©ipimohs of those who might Have pre- 
scribed proper limits to her inquiries, sur- 
rounded by the implicit votaries of su- 
perstition, and almost wholly ignorant of 
the true grounds of Christian faith, in 
renouncing the errors. of Popiery she found 
herself bewildered in a yet-wider field of 
doubt ; and, forming her conclusions on 
its other tenets by analogy with those 
which her reason had abjured, the whole 
system of revealed religion: became in^ 
vblved in her mistrust. 

In a young and already-sophisticated 
mind^ these doubts and inquiries prove 
too often what Shakespeare beautifully says 
of gloiy : 



•*' Wee a circle in the water; 



** Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself^ 

" TiU by broad spretuling it disperse to nought." 

Maria, with all that strength of intel- 
lect which sustains the mind in inde- 
pendence^ but with the diffidence of a 

heart 
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heart which, when rightly iuoukled, hesi- 
tates to decide on so sacred a subject as re- 
ligion, felt, to her astonishment, the pos- 
sibility of being unsatisfied, though fully 
emancipated from those mental fetters 
which superstition had imposed on pre- 
judice. 

There was a something within, — she 
knew not what, which sought for de- 
monstration to confirm hope ; a consci- 
ousness of still-remaining error, which/ 
though she could not analyse it to her- 
self, withheld her from imparting tO' her 
sister the revolution in her sentiments- 
Resolutely confiimed in her rejection of 
the delusive tenets of Popery, siie knew 
not where to mark the intermediate boun- 
daries of revealed faith ; and, though the 
wanderings of her mind tended strongly 
tQwards Deism, she had not courage, to 
own herself a Deist. 

« 

Thus 
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Thus situated, detesting the cruel sa- 
crifices^ and despising the credulity and 
imposition which she saw around her^ 
she determined, to appeal from her involun- 
tary confinement, and to make an open 
avowal to the superior of tlie convent of 
her renunciation of the Romish creed. 
While she deliberated on the manner of 
effecting this important step with the least 
opposition, she was surprised by the . ap- 
pearance of Henry Fitzwilliam at St. 
Etienne, the object of whose journey con- 
firmed her resolution. 

He had lingered about the scenes which 
contained the object of his afiection, in 
the vain hope of being able at some future 
time^ when Lady Anne's suspicions shouM 
be lulled to sleep, to obtain a private in- 
terview with Maria, in -order to declare 
his passion, and urge her consent to a 
clandestine union. 

But their departure for France, in dis- 
solving this hope, had left him a prey to 

the 
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the deepest regret. He returned to his 
father's house, and strove in vain to drown 
the remembrance of his disappointment in 
the new and attractive bustle of gaities 
and pursuits which had hitherto been un- 
known to him. 

From an early period of childhood 
Maria Conway was mingled with all his 
recollqctions ; and he could not look back 
on the days that were passed without think- 
ing of her. In this state of mind, the news 
had reached him of lier having entered 
her noviciate. 

Till then a secret hope had, almost un- 
known to himself, cherished his love, and 
supported him under her absence, even 
while he believed himself striving to forget 

■ 

her : but, when he heard that the gloomy 
portals of superstition were about to close 
for ever on one so eminently fitted to 
adorn society ; when he found himself on 
the point of being forever severed from hei*, 

he 
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he could no longer deceive himself: be felt 
that she was necessary to his happiness, to 
his existence ; and he formed the rash de- 
sign of following her to the convent, and 
endeavouring to snatch her from im- 
pending destiny. 

But a kind and indulgent father had 
marked the workings of his heart. Too 
liberal in his own opinions to disapprove 
of his son's attachment to Miss Conway 
on. the score of her religion, and likewise 
sensible of her worth from the unanimous 
testimony of the few who knew her, he 
now stepped forward to espouse his c^use, 
and aid him by his counsel. Knowing 
that nothing could be giwned from Lady 
Anne's unconquerable bigotry, and fore- 
seeing that her death must soon remove 
that obstacle which a premature disclosure 
of his son's wishes might render for ever 
insurmountable, he persuaded him to sus- 
pend his design while there was yet time 
to deliberate^ and w;ait the issuae of Lady 

Anne's 
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Anne's disorder, which was now rumoured 
to be hopeless. 

In consequence of this advice, Fitz- 
v/illiam delayed his intention, and, about 
a month afterwards, Lady Anne's death 
left him at liberty to pursue his wishes.— 
The news of this, ho^vever, did not reach 
him for some time ; and his departure was 
then delayed by several adverse icircum- 
istances ; so that Maria was long ignorant 
of the happy intervention that awaited 
her ; and, when he arrived at St. Etienne, 
he found her wrought up to a disposition ' 
the most favorable to his wishes, and the 
still more interesting Angelica sinking 
beneath the struggles of a deeply-rooted 
attachment, which her reason could not 
sirbdue, but which the errors of her judge- 
ment forbade. 

Maria's fate was now determined. Long 
sensible of Fitwilliam's good qualities, 
though she had never been the slave of 

romantic 



Terriantic passipn, gratitude now taught her 
the exteut of that preference in his favor^, 
to which, while ignorant of his senti- 
ments, she hacl forbidden herself to yield. 
Without affiscting a tardiness of consent, 
which tjie elevp^tign of her mind and the 
ilrgency of her sit^atio^ equally denied, 
she? gave him h^r promise to become his 
as soon as therperipd of mourning for her 
aunt &hould have elapsed. It happened 
that in the early part of her correspon- 
dence with Lady Anne Conway, the 
Abbess had been informed of her inten- 
tion in regai'd to uniting one of her 
nieces to FitzwiUiam, whom she repre- 
seated . as an amiable. an4 ste^-dy de- 
votee to the Romish churph ; and, being 
ignorant of his apostacy,. whic^ Lady 
Anne had not thought of mentioning du- 
ring the short time they were together, 
ishc: . made no . other opposition to his re- 
xjuest, when he demanded her sanction to 
iiis marriage with Maria, than what was 
drawn fipm l^er aunt's last injunctions in 

favoi 
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favor of her pursuing a monastic life; 
Fitzwilliam pleaded the priority of bis 
claims; perhaps he used some artifices 
which love alone could excuse ; — ^and 
Maria was permitted to leave the convent 
without being reduced to the necessity' of 
making a public renunciation of that £Eiith 
M^hich her heart had rejected. At the re- 
quest of the Mai'quis de Bellefonde'g 
family, she took up her residence with 
them. 

But, in proportion as she regained the 
enjoyment of that life from which her 
sister was excluded, • she became more dis- 
tressed hy h6r separation from her ; and, 
las she gained a cleasper insight into the 
truths of revealed religion, she longed 
the more to make her a sharer of her con- 
Version, and lamented the errors under 
\vhich this beloved sister still laboured. 
She knew that the prejudices of their edu- 
cation had taken a much deeper hold of 
Angelica's mind than they bad ever done 

with 
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i^hh herself, and. foresaw ail the otetacles 
which would arise ta impede her chang* 
of faith ; but her attachment to De Rosier, 
and affection for herself^ — -her only sister^ 
and the coijapanion of her happiest days,-— 
would, she thought, when fully con» 
sidered, prove inducements too powerful 
to be overcome by a nature sO; gentle and 
;U9fecticmate. . i 

De Hosier's distraction at the thoughte 
of losing her likewise stimulated her ardon 
Regarding Maria's interference as his last 
stake for .happiness, ^e accompanied her 
'jiim^elf to St. Etiei^n^; where, without 
asl^in^g ,?,jimittan^e to the, presence of 
-Angelica, he waited in the parlour with 
trembling aaaxiety j — while she, who found 
heijself watched and followed by the eyes of 
suspitiion, :demanded a prj^vatC) conference 
with fter sister : but, » tho^h , the Abbesg 
could produce no reajsonablc nof formal 
mi>jecti6n to the interview which Maria I'e-i^ 
^uepted^ and which sheyi^lijpd tp her with 
iVGL. I. G reluctauccv 



retetteince, she had alr(Sacly prbvided 
^tg-ain'st the cdnsequence^ of such a meet- 
fng, (the object o^ which she began t6 
Buspect,) and had wix)ught so powerfully 
tm. the superstition 6f 'the 'too-tlmW An- 
•gieflifca; thkt, when 'Maria 'refJresenfted ifi 
khe hlost animated language the erfdrs in 
•Kvhich' they had been educated, and be- 
sought her even with tears to follow hfer 
example, in beginning that scrutiny 
^rhich would convince lier of these errors, 
slie found her not oiily iriimoveable to her 
Reasoning and intreaties, but penetrated 
With horror by the discovery of her apos- 
tftey.' Maria then changed ' the ground 
is* h'er ar^ijiefnts, and |)ainted the H^^rtrld, 
Itnd its attra(iti6ns> in the inbst alluring 
colours. ' She recalled the hajl^py hours 
i^eht in the society ^f De Jloirier,- and 
ajgw a KVdy picJturfe of the ^arfguish of 
ai^dt^pointediope.- • '^< lAh ! Angelica;" siid 
$h6y ' '^ '^ifh liaV6 blasted the pnomiWs of 
KftHtb'ttittl'; you^'hiave withered the- bio* 
i^\i ^YSk ^Sit«i J— Hfe ardeiftt and ener- 
,O0K..-.:ir:/; . :jg'ftic 
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getic mind, perverted by unconqiterable 
affliction, must either sink the victim of 
despondency, or strike forth its etiefgies 
on pursuits unworthy of him. A gre^ 
soul, absorbed, by passion, must either 
cfuench -its fires, and lose its powei's, dr 
rush headlong on intemperance and ruifn.'* 
'* Oh! say no more, my sister!" crieJ 
"Angefica 'faintly : " my heart is 'breaking, 
'but r cannot, I feel I must not, yieltl'tb 
your arguments/' Involuntarily, however, 
she threw her arms round her sister's neck, 
and wept on her bosom, as if conscious 

, • • • 

that' she was about to lose Irer best friend. 
Maria, considering this emotion as a fa- 
vorable presage, earnestly renewed her 
entreaties. Angelica could only weep ; 
ami the melahchioly ' monologue was in- 
teiYupti^d'by the entrance of t!he Abbess, 
h^ote theform'er had made any dedsiVi^ 
progress in w^estkening the influence of 
long-cheiished bigotry. The Abbess,, re- 
spectablfe even in error, 'advanced tbwafas 
tf le'mi and extended her hand to the* We^^- 

Q S ing 
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Jng Angelica. Her mild pallid couH'- 
ten^npe, her dignified form, the expres- 
45ion of tender interest which overspread 
her noble and beautifully-turned features ; 
the deep impressive tones of a voice ex- 
quisitely harmonious, and the air of 
solemn grandeur which the conventual 
iTpbcs served to heighten aroumd her, all 
conspired to strengthen Angelica's delu- 
^sion; and when the Abbess kindly em- 
braced her, and applauded that resolution 
which she felt herself ill able to support, 
hastily drawing her veil over her face to 
hide her tears, she hurried out of the 
room, without even turning to receive her 
.sister's adieu. Maria left the convent 
with an overcharged, heart; but, whatever 
was the regret she felt in yielding up the 
conversion and relinquishing the society of 
.this . beloved friend, who had been the 
dearest companion of her youth, she de- 
termiped no longer to combat principles 
which, however erroneous^ were sacked to 
yiatue. , // That Being who presides, over 

all 



all hearts/ said she, '* is too good to re-* 
ject the offerings of sincerity ; too just to 
involve the purity of the motive in tKe 
error of the sacrijfice/* 

During the remainder of her stay iri 
France, Maria visited her frequently ; but. 
renewed the subject no more, and stu-* 
duously avoided speaking of De Rosier to 
her. He^ in the mean time, far from 
yielding to the desppndencytshe had pre* 
dieted, was encouraged, by the pictures 
which she drew of her sister's unhappiness, 
to believe that hc^ was yet in store for 
him; and only suspended his measures, 
that he might gain room to deliberate oxk 
the means most likely to insure success. - 

Two months elapsed, however^ without 
forwarding his designs. In that time he 
had seeii Angelica only once; but from 
that short interview, which accident as 
well as stratagem had assisted him to pro- 
cure, the vivid ardor of youthful hope 

G 3 gathered 
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gathered fresh energy ; for he saw in thcr 
extinguished lustre of her eyes a tender de- 
jection, which the faint and compwlsivq 
smile she assumed was but ill c^lcul^ti^d 
to conceal ; and when he threw aside the 
disguise which had introduced bim to her 
presence, the sudden burst of anguish and 
ajSection shook her frame almost tafeipVr 
^ngi axitj her agitation spoke far Jess ^qu?"' 
vocally the sentiments which still ravage^ 
her too feeli^ng heait Tho|igh this in- 
terview, had be^n short and unproductive, 
he no longer doubted the sucG<q$3 of hi^ 
arguments, couW he but find opportunity 
to lay them before her. Of future st^ps 
he had not thought : he knew that he 
should bring down upon himself the iur 
dignation of the convent by attempting to 
draw her from thence : lie saw the impos- 
sibility of reconciling Angelica to a clan- 
destine conduct; yet, obstinately deter- 
mined that nothing but death should ke^p 
him apart from her, the. sway of passiftn 
.had overturned every other domination m 

bis 
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liis mind ; and he would have effected her 
liberation at the price of every sacrifice 
but her happiness, which he would not 
suffer himself to believe could be injured 
by any means of his. 

Maria was united to FitzwilHam at tlic 
house of the Marquis de Uellefonde^ 
about four months after her departurigr 
from the convent; and the new married 
pair imniediately set out for England, hav- 
ing first promised to revisit France at the 
expiration of Angelica's noviciate, in order 
to be present at the awful ceremony 
^hich was to place a last and irremoveable 
barrier between the fair mistaken enthu- 
siast and those gayer scenes which, hold- 
ing fortii their most seductive charms, 
she had resolved to sacrifice to the call of 
imaginary duty. 

The moment of Mrs. Fitzwilliam's de^ 
parture De Rosier considered as the season- 
fcest fitted to work upon the tenderness of* 

. © 4 Ang^lica& 
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Angelica's nature ; and she had scarcely 
receiv^ed her sister's adieus, when, under 
the disguise he had formerly assumed, he 
once more appeared before her at the grate 
of the convent ; painted in the most im- 
passioned language the violence of his 
tmabated loVe, and conjured her to de- 
liver him from that distraction which 
would inevitably be his portion, if she 
persisted in her seclusion from the worlds 
since without her it would be to him only 
a portion of bitterness, and a scene of de- 
solation. 

^' De Rosier/' said she falteringly, after 
an appeal which he made to the tender- 
ness she had once confessed for him, *^ it 
is too true that my heart still owns the in- 
fluence of your attractions ; but, though 
I have lost all hope of eradicating this un- 
fortunate attachment, I can never consent 
to sacrifice to present short-lived happiness 
my future and eternal welfare ; nor could 
I now, were I to yield to your entreaties, 
flatter myself w ith the hope of obtaining 

the 
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the former. My peace is- Woken, my 
liealtli is undermined, and I feel that, in 
any situation, my days itiust soon draw to 
a close, — that I could only poison still 
more the few which are left, by adding 
guilt to wretchedness^ Did not the prin- 
ciples in which I have been educated 
.render sacred the service to which I have 
devoted myself, the last commands of her 
who was my only parent would- form U 
solemn law, too inviolable to be broken 
without causing remorse more dreadful 
-tlian every other species of wretchedness. " 

De Rosier repr^ented the fallacy of the 
principles on which these commands were 
founded ; and held up the example of her 
sister, " and the happiness she enjoyed^ to ^ 
illustrate the superiority of the religion » 

which the latter had embraced. 

« 

** Alasl" said Angelica, 1>ursting into^ 
fiesh tears, "it is my sister's ap6stacy 
tiiatpreys upon my existence: I must strive 

o« 5> to> 
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to mediate between a justly-offended God 
and the dea?- misguided sinner ; while 
my own heart is weighed ^down by the 
consciousness of an unhappy wanderings 
for which I can only atone by placing 
myself beyond the teujptation of yielding 
to it." ^\ De Rosier^" continued she iji 
an eager and tremulous voice> observing: 
that h(? made an effort to interrupt her, 
*' you have twice intruded on me without 
my cons-nt, and disturbed the quiet m hicU 
I was end eavouring toregain: it is cruel, 
barbarous, in you to act thus ! — You well 
know that it is criminal in me to listen to 
you ; and indeed you deceive yourself if 
you imagime me capable of being wilfully 
criminal: take then my last adieu. I 
would that you were happier, but it i& 
not for me to comfort you! ' — Here hoF 
voice became convulsed by sobs, she held 
out her hand to him, then hastily with- 
di'fiw it^ and hurried away, fully deter- 
mined tO:^ee) Aim no more; 

• ■'.:. 
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Tlie* tHought that she had' now seea 
him for the last time transfixed her 
heart as with a poisoned arrow; and the- 
dreadful emotions awakened by this last 
mtemew gave a shock to her frame 
which threatened tlxe most fatal conse- 
quences. 

She WBs attacked by a dangerous but: 
lingering disease, which after some time- 
twrought her to the' border of the gmve;. 
and, believing that her end drew neaj\, 
she entreated the Abbess to send for her 
sister without delay, that she might have 
the consolation of dying in lier arms. 
Mn KtZAVilliam, ^ ever attentive to the- 
wishes of^a wife wliom he venerated-, ac- 
companied Maria .himself to St Etienne, 
where they found the poor drooping An- 
gelioaj. indeed very ill, but iiot.so much 
the victim of disease as to preclude.. all 
hope of hqr yet recovering. The aneet- 
ing on both sidcs^ was silent and- deeply 
aifeeting* Maiia beheld Ihe .eKquisite 

G fi beauty 
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beauty which had been for a while the won- 
der of thronging crowds "sicklied ovef" 
by the hues of death, pale, altered, acd 
emaciated, "^ like gathered roses fading 
in the sun." — At the sight of her sister,. 
Angelica^ hoarded woes burst forth with 
fresh energy ; and, when they were left 
alone together, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam be* 
gan to probe the ingenuous heart of Ange* 
lica, she soon found that the disorder which 
ravaged her frame had its source thejie; 
that De Rosier stiJl divided th€ empire of 
imagined duty, and caused all the agony 
of that sacrifice she so obstinately ad- 
hered to. She thea agaia strove \q 
convince her of the errors by which sbe- 
was en warped ; she entreated, her to place 
.confidence in her assurances, that reason 
and nature were alike repugnant to the 
youthful sacrifice she thus blindly persisted 
in. The firm and unsophisticated faith 
of Fitzwilliani, illustrated by his manly 
and eloquent reasoning, had. furnished 
her wiUi new grounda of argumeat. in 

iavor 



laror of Protestanisiii, and more demoih- 
strabie reasons by whick to* support them. 
The persuasive energy of truth at length; 
shook the basis^ of Angelica's faiths She 
felt hef reasoa assume a^ sovereignty of 
remonstrance^ which- threatened to. sub-^ 
vert the gov-emment of those prejudices 
she had. too fatally been instructed to re- 

A death-Kke; paleness succeeded to' 
the hectic flush this discovery had spread- 
over her faded face. She tried to weep, 
but sorrow checked her tears; while bar 
si&ter,. eagie£ ta confirm the victory 
which she fancied she was now about 
to obtain, continued to enforce her per- 
suasives with the earnestness of the 
deepest interest; acquiring fresh vigor: of 
"language, as these appearances encou^ 
raged her with the promise of success. 
' But what was her astonishment and alarms 
when, rising, suddenly from the bed^ An- 
gelica caught her hands, . and, in a voice 

dreadfuUjr 
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dreadfully inarticulate bjt emotioa/ con* 
jufed her for the love of heav^a ta 
cease, und not to drive her to madness, 
by deprecating that which was now ir- 
jeviocable ! The wildness of her boUow 
eyes, the tremor of her frame, *nd the 
mysteriousuess of her broken and desul- 
tory expressions, suggested ta Maria the 
dreadful suspicion of insanity ; . and, 
though intinitely shocked by an idea so 
fiaiight with hori-or, that presence of 
.'mind which distinguished her character 
did not even now foVsake her ; but, with 
the rriost calm and .soothing language, 
Sihe sti'ove^ to recall oamposur? ;t© her un- 
happy lister's mind* ' 



. :i 



Angelica soon perceived the mistake 
into which her appearance had betrayed 

• her sister, and borrowing from her a tem- 
•porary. magnanimity, she calmly iseated 

.herself; aUid, rallying her disordered 

^ thoughts during a short interval, of si- 
•lenee, with an air <^ iiiexpressible meek- 

\ »^ -•• ... ness 



xie^ and resignation she thus adxlressed 
het: 

*^ It is. too lat^ my sister,, to lament 
errors that are past recall; .wehayeeadii 
erred from f*^ mistitkeii regard for the 
others present peace ^ you^ in not earliar 
disclosing to nie the change im your 
faith J and I, in concealing from you,, 
for a moment, the irrevocable fiat >vluch 
BOW stands betwixt riiinc q.nd yours. Per- 
.haps, when it^was not a crime to listen to 
you, I might joyfully have yielded ta 
yom* superior reason ; . perhaps, had I 
sooner made you acquainted with the 
eitejit of my objections jto th^ apoa- 
tacy you propose, the doubts you havie 
now called up in my bosom had never 
arisen to disturb the quiet in which I 
hoped to;have ended my days,"— ^* What 
.^^ctions do youspeak of?" interrupted 
Mariit in a \toae of aiFrighti " what ob- 
jections moxe binding than those of opi- 
Bk)u^ perverted by p^judice? These, my 

love^ 
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k>vG, may still be overcome; and I 
may yet see my beloved sister snatch^ 
from the gloomy regions of superstition, 
without that self-reproach which must for 
ever attend me, should my unfortu- 
nate concealment have contributed to 
strengthen her delusions." ^^ Ah^ Ma*. 
ria !" replied Angelica, '^ why did I talk 
of what might have been ! It was but a 
possibility ; and a concealment such as 
yours, which had the puiiesfr affecHon for 
its motive, ought nofe to inflict the pangs 
of self-reproach* It is I only who have 
to reproach myself; there was guilt in my 
concealment, - for it -has . exposed me to 
hear what I ought never, to have lis- 
tened to» 

*^ Shrink not> my best friend, from 
the secret I am about to open to you^! 
My fears from- your overpowering ten- 
-derness, and the ascendancy of De Ro- 
sier, which might have shaken the reso- 
lution I was told virtue cofiunanded loe 
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to adhere to, conspired in a moment 

of fatal weakness ami indecision to abet 

• ■ • ■^ . 

the seductions of religious enthusiasm ; 
and, a very short time after you quitted 
the convent, to cut oif all danger from 
a relapse, which seemed every moment 
to threaten mCj I was persuaded to of- 
fer up those vows in private which tlic 
term of my probationary exercises had 
not yet entitled me to do in the final and 
public forms of conventual legislation. 
The Abbess and a holy Father, to whom 
I have been accustomed to make confes- 
sion of all my wanderings, were the only 
witnesses of these vows ; which, though' 
informal, and consequently liable to bei 
dissolved by the laws of man, are re- 
gistered in heaven; and are as binding 
in the sight of God, as if confirmed by 
the testimony of thousands of spectators. 
I hxxxie learned to doubt whether what I 
have done be right according to reason ; 
but we must silence our reason, when it 
ceases to be a friend. If I have, embraced 

aa 
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an error, I cannot charge myself with 
wilful guilt; and God is too iT\erciful to 
punish as a crime the ignorance of his 

r 

imperfect creature. Your reasons have not 
indeed satisfied, — they have only alarmed 
mcj and I hope, and trust, it is but a 
temporary alarm; for, wearied aa I am 
by the struggles and misgivings which 
have long embittered my life, I look for- 
ward with calm resignation to th9.t entire 
seclusion from the world, which, if it be 
the will of heaven to prolong my exist- 
ence, will' soon fcave me entirely , at li- 
berty to devote all my contemplation? 
and my hopes to a. world unseen. My 
short acquaintance with active life has no.^ 
been &uch as to aiFord any very strong 
argument again&t quitting it.. Nature 
$eems to ba^^ designed me for retire- 
ment; for, even in my gayest days, 
the day5 of childhood^ the pursuits, which 
delighted you were never objepts of my 
gratification ; and but for one tie, which 
itiU has some attraction^^ even were my 
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faith conformed to yours, and I at liberty 
to pursue the dictates of my heart, I 
think I. should still prefer a life such aa 
I have embraced to that of mixing again 
with the noisy torrent of the world; buty 
situated as I am, even that tie must be 
obliterated. I speak not of losing you t 
though de^ to .the rest of the world, I 
may still be permitted somethnes to con-f 
verse with you; and the knowledge of 
your happiness, in that path which you 
have chosen, will soften every thorn 
which may be found in mine. I have 
acknowledged to you the weakness which 
still pleads in my bosom for De Hosier j 
but I have not by that confes^on fur* 
nished you with a weapon against my* 
self; for, independent of those vows 
which you are as incapable of asking 
me to violate as I am of renouncing,, 
the dying word of my revered aunt, in 
stamping an interdiction on our union, 
wilk for ever withhold me from becom- 
ing his wife. Assure him of my es* 

teem, 
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teem, my best wishes, my mojst ferveiit 
prayers for his happiness ; but say, in 
mitigation of that determination which 
he <!ciises as cruel and unjust, that^ 
were 1 at this moment as free to follow 
the dictates ^ of my heart in regard to 
religious obligation as when I lirst yield- 
ed it to him^ no power on earth could 
tempt me to disengage myself from a 
rigid observance of all that was implied 
in the parting mandate of my only pa- 
rent." — 

While Angelica spoke thus, the glo^ 
of virtue had endued her with a courage 
.and an illusive greatness of soul, neither 
of which she was foriped for supporting 
beyond the moments of romantic inspi^ 
ration. She wished to be the heroic 
, martyr that imaginatioa anticipated ; but 
her heart was made up^ of yielding gentle- 
ness,: which coukl not long resist evea 
the counsels of an enemy; of timidity, 
bordering upon infant weakness j and a 

wajpn^ 
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warm diffusive passion, which pervaded 
her every thought, and was so closely 
interwoven with its object^ so perpetually 
a^vake, that habit hid its force, while 
,the purity of her wishes deceived her 
.caution in regard to its danger. Ima- 
gining that she was indeed reconciled to 
her fate, and too sensible of the sacred 
jiature* of her vows to urge her own 
wishes for their dissolution, Mrs. Fitz- 
william now desisted from all farther im- 
portunity, and only strove to render her 
jsister's resignation more voluntary, by 
/ejgning a satisfaction which she was far 
from^- feeling. 

She saw the folly and danger of en- 
couraging doubts wTiich could not now 
be qoi^firmed without risking a real 
breach of conscience; and she rather 
sought to inspire her sister with that enr 
tire, confidence in heaven, which rests its 
hopes on infinite mercy, than to inculcate 
the importance of penetrating the clouds 

of 
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of error. During the continuance of her 
illness^ jshe Avatched by her bed with the 
officiousness of servitude and the ten- 
derness of friendship ; and, While fe^ 
withheld Angelica from imparting the 
tumultuous conflicts which the lights she 
had obtained occasioned, Maria was 
equally cautious of hinting at whate^'^er 
'might embitter a sacrifice she now con- 
"isid^red as irretrievable. Her cares suc- 
"ceed^d in restoring her to health, but 
the happiness of Angelica was for ever 
wrecked ! Though the name of De Ro- 
sier had hot once passed her lips since 
that solemn renunciation of him, whicTi 
she imagined would be as lasting as it 
^vas then sincere, he had every hour 
gained some new ascendency over her 
trifeebled heart; and^ as 'the tiiiie' now 
drew near which was to separate her from 
liim beyond a possibility of retraction, 
'ishe became morc and more reluctant to 
fulfil the destiny her o^vn misguided ter* 
rots had Jtccelerated. Her borro^ved firm- 
ness 
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Hess was utterly exhausted. The weak- 
ness of superstition had played its part to 
the utmost, and now the weakness of love 

* 

usurped its place. We can all be magna- 
nimous in thebry ; we are perhaps all ca- 
pable of a teitiporary heroism ; Init, when 
this is not genuine, the interval between 
the resolution atid the action becomes 
doubly agonizing by that self-commend- 
atibii/witli wliidh we maghify the impor- 
tance of the saci'ifice, and which after- 
wards would riecbncile us to it. 

Angelica's vows were already made; 
biit love^ and' l!)e Hosier persuaded her, 
msitj as they were ilfe^'al and imdon- 
firmed, it wais still in her power to re- 
nounce 'them without a crime. Dis- 
tracted ' by ' die ' impending Jlrokjiect df 
losing her for ever, tlie danger ^ of ^sftitli 
an enterprise, and tne apparent hopfelejis- 
ness of success, seemed only to add new 
vigour to De Hosier's determination of 
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carrying her oiF by force, if Jie dould 

not 
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.not make her emancipation voluntary. 
Night after night he passed in wander- 
ing about the convent-walls^ in search 
of some passage by which he might gain 
admittance to her, without alarming the 
vigilanceof the /(?2^W^re^, whom he durst 
no longer apply to in open day. Under 
the disguise of a female . dress, he at 
^length found means to appear before her. 
It was a bright moon -light night, the last 
of her noviciation ; and Angelica, ac- 
cording to the custom of the convent, 
had retired to spend it alone, at the foot 
of that altar before which on the mor- 
row she was to make a, public last re^ 
nunciation of the world and De Rosier. 
The latter alone occupied her thoughts, 
and impressed the.m with horror and de- 
spair, when she was roused from her deep 
ei)tran9emen,t of hopeless anguish by the 
jS^ound of his well-known voice. 

* r 

'^ *^ Angelica," said he, in a low and so- 
kmn tone, ** am I to liv^ or die? If 
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you persist in your mistaken resolution of 
quitting the worlds to-morrow I quit it 
also, and the crime be on your head ! for 
you have bewildered my reason, and 
turned happiness to desperation." 

She wept, — she ti-embledi — ^she im- 
plored, — she feigned a resistance she 
no longer felt ; — she spoke of her 
vows already passed, and shuddered to 
think of violating them ! De Rosier 
.called them false and nugatory : — *' they 
had been extorted by imposition aqtd 
terror, and it was more a crime to persist, 
"while her heart refused its assent, than 
to break them at once, without con- 
sulting reason or conscience, both of 
Mhich declared against her* present reso- 
lution. " 

Nature at last revolted against themy 
and in a fatal moment she threw herself 
into his arms, and fled from the convent. 

VOL. !• H The 
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The alarm was soon caught^ and com* 
inunicated throughout the cloisters. The 
news reached Mrs. Fitzwilliam next mom-* 
ing, just as she was. setting out to attend 
her sister in the a^ndful ceremony which 
had been preparing for her. Her astonish- 
ment and alarm on these imlooked-for 
tidings could only be increased, when, on 
sending to De Rasier fj house, (on whom 
her suspicions had immediately fallen as 
the companion and abettor of her siBter!s 
flightj) he was found^ tliere, ready to 
clear hiiriself from tlie imputation j and, 
with well-feigned amazement andr^egret, 
united with those who bewailed her im* 
prudence. He played his part- so welly 
that no one doubted his sincerity^ and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam gave herself up t4 the 
deepest anguish, which was augmented 
by the shocking anathemas levelled by 
the guardians of the holy church against 
tlie perjured apostate, and the continual 
dread tliat detection would deliver up hc^ 
hapless sister to the cruel rigor of their 

implacable 
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implacable jurisdiction. Many weeks 
elapsed without throwing a ray of light 
on the fate of the unhappy fugitive : De 
Rosier, who had at first affected to assist , 
their search for her, now gave it up as 
hopeless ; and, encouraged by his example 
of resignation^ Mrs. Fitzwilliam was at 
length prevailed upon to submit with 
patience to a calamity which seemed ir- 
remediable, and returned with her hus- 
band to England. 
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CHAP. vir. 



the fatal dart 



Sticks in his side> and rankles in his heart. 



XN the mean time^ Angelica, who had 
only been conveyed by her lover to a 
place of temporary concealment in the 
environs of Paris, suffered all the pangs 
of remorse and perpetual alarm. Though 
the scrupulous respect observed by De 
Rosier in his frequent secret visits allowed 
no cause of apprehension to the most 
rigid nature, and though his constaiUt 
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and unabating attention, to every thing 
which could alleviate the inconveniences 
of her situation and amuse her mind, left 
her no doubt of his most fervent affection, 
her delicacy of feeling suggested an im- 
propriety in these clandestine meetings, as 
their seciiesy destroyed even the momen- 
tary satisfaction they were calculated to 
afford. Her religious terrors too wore 
even a more threatening aspect than 
formerly ; for, though she added her new- 
born doubts of the infallibility of the 
faith in which she had been educated to 
the other motives which had induced her 
flight, they were very far from being con- 
firmed or consolidated with any other 
purer system, which might have brought 
comfort to hei* lieart; while every mo- 
ment's reflection gave some new horror 
to the guilt of perjury. 

De Rosier brought her books furnished 
with every sophistiy which could recon- 
cile her to the latter; and others, the 
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tendency of which was to Convert and^ 
confirm her feith on the princi j^les of Pro- 
testantism ; but the fears which haunted her 
imagination, the restlessness of continual 
affliction, and the enfeebled state of her 
body, rendered her utterly incapable of 
giving her mind to study, or even com- 
prehending what she read ; and she wa« 
too much embarrassed in De Rosier'^ pre- 
sence to seek spiritual consolation from. 
him, even had the shortness of hk visits 
allowed time for the discussions w'^hieh she 
longed to begin. 

Thus cheerless and dispirited, that 
world, which she had always been too* 
timid to picture as a scene of enjoyment, 
now appeared to her disturbed fancy a», 
Tiothing but a cavern of woe, whence she 
had no prospect of escape but by deatb^ 
and wherein she Avas doomed to encounter 
perpetual dangers and afflictionsw Her 
nights were passed in sighs and tears, or 
slumbers broken by terrifying dreams i 
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and her days, in cotinting with a beating* 
heart the moments of interval till her 
meetings with De Rosier, which, when 
ttey arrived^ the same timidity precluded 
laer from enjoying. De Rosier shai-ed her 
ang^iish -and remorse, though he affected 
to treat them with incredulity ; and, M^hile 
to his friends he wore the aspect only of 
calm despair, and sometimes of forced re- 
signation, his mind was ravaged by the 
bitterest emotions of fear and self-re- 
proach. He saw the danger of discover- 
ing her to her friends, and the still 
greater hazard of presenting her to his 
own as his wife, by which means alone 
he could have any certainty of supporting 
her as such, either with comfort or se- 
curity. To continue her long undis- 
covered in her letreat was utterly im- 
practicable; besides that here he diirst 
not engage any Romish pfiest to marry 
them, and a Protestant one could not 
easily be found ; and whither to conduct 

* 
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her with safety he knew not, and trembled 
to determine. 

Amongst innumerable projects con- 
sidered and rgected, he at length fixed oDt 
one, which, added to securing them from 
discovery for the present, promised to 
afford a temporary independence, and per- 
haps (at least the deceitful promises of 
fenty gave a better aspect to futurity) 
the influence of his father's rank and powef^ 
ful connections at cpurt might in time, 
he thought, work for them a less-equi-* 
vocal safety. He expressed an earnest 
desire to travel, in order, he said, to dis- 
sipate the remembrance of his lost An-^ 
gehca, by storing his mind with observa- 
tion from the treasures and researches of 
other countries ; demanding of his father 
such a necessary addition to his pension as' 
Avould enable him to support an establish^ 
ment of his own abroad, suitable to the 
dignity of hia rank. 



To 
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To these requests the Marquis willingly 
acceded, and a few days after Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam's departure from France, 
having first conducted Angelica to an inn 
on the road by which hei was to pass, he 
took leave of his friends, and set out with 
her for Switzerland, attended only by ser- 
vants who were in his confidence, and too 
faithfully attached to his person to betray 
what he wished them to conceal. They 
were married at the first Protestant canton 
to which they came ; and, after making a 
tour of some extent through the country, 
and a few of the contiguous districts of 
Italy, they returned to the neighbourhood 
of Villeheuve, on the lake of Geneva ; 
where they determined for a time to fix 
their residence, and assumed the names 
of Monsieur and Madame de Lauzun. 

De Rosier hired a delightful villa, situa- 
ted on the borders of this romantic lake 
which has given birth to so many efforts of 
descriptive^ genius. 'Drow^ning all remem- 
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brance of the past, or uneasy anticipation 
of the future, in the luxury of present 
happiness^ he gave himself up to the tran- 
quil pleasures of domestic life ; and found 
in the society of this idolized Angelica a 
tenfold compensation for the friends and 
the home which for her sake he had aban- 
doned. She too was happy for a while, 
if happiness can be called that, which is 
often broken in upon by sudden starts of 
bitter remembrance, which, even amid 
the smiles and gaiety her features assumed 
while her husband was beside her, would 
i^metimes strike a dagger ta her heart, and 
ajsk the dreadful question, ** Art thou not 
a guilty perjurer ?" De Rosier saw her 
always cheerful, always occupied ; but the 
moment she found herself alone, tears and 
lassitude overwhelmed her ; and thejtp 
were tim^s, during his occasional short 
absences, when, with the idea of bein^ 
deserted by all the world but him, a sense 
of guilt, an universal uneasiness, pervaded 
her whole frame, and threw her into sCtch^ 

paroxysm;? 
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paroxysriis of fear and nervous \^eakriess, ^ 
that every footstep in the hall, or carriage- 
wheel that sounded at a distance, aiFected . 
her almost to pHrenzy. She had more 
than onte been found by the servants in 
deep and tedious fain tings, out of which, 
when she recovered, her first care was to 
guard them against mentioning her in- 
disposition to tbeir master. This precau- 
tion, which both duty and tendei'iiess 
suggested, itas indeed necessary : had De 
Rosier concfeived the most remote suspi- 

r 

cion, that the smiles he saw animat- 
ing the lovely face on which he doated 
with, increasitig fondness were ever con- 
verted into secret tears, his suppressed 
anxiefie^' ^ould have burst into little 
short of nmdness ; for he carried in his 
bosom a lambent flame of hiah-wrouirht 
honor, which needed but the slightest 
collision to overwhelm him 'with anguish 
and remorse, though for the present the 
delirium of satisfied passion lulled to silence 
its remonsUances. 
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^ ' Angelica's watchful teiidierness Iob^ 
saved him from such a • discovery j and he- 
was too eager to believe lu^r happy, too 

. fearful of inquiring into what be could 
not bear to doubt, to mistrust common 
appearances. Had he not been studiously 
blind however, many circumstances, 
might have betrayed the real state of 
her mind> in spite of all her .precautions*. 
Whien alone, she used sometimes ta 
sooth her melancholy by j poetry and 
music. She was a simple tvxrse-writer^ 
but she could amuse herself in that way^ 
although her compositions had perhaps, 
nothing to recommend them, exQept that, 
they were faithful delineations of tjhe feel- 

. ing of the moment. She was o%e day- 
endeavouring to set to music a sonnet 
which she had just . written, and in a 
strain even more mournful than usual^ 
when De Rosier, who had rode out, x^^ 
turning to her unexpectedly, and much 
earlier than he had intended, surprised 
her in tears, with the paper lying before 
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her. Sh^c hastily wiped them away, and, 
attempting to smile, caught the sonnet 
from De. Rosier 's hand^ just as he began 
to read it. 

*^ And why would you hide it, my 
love?" said he with a look both of re- 
proa^ch and alarm ; '^ ypu have not surely 
any secreta v/ith me?" Angelica was* 
irresolutCj, but his. look determined her, 
and sjie gave it to him.. *' .You will see 
that if is 00 billet-doux ;" said she, forcing, 
a smile, wiiile her heart was struggling 
with anguiph and reluctance. De llosiei:. 
readmit. 

. ON A DYING LAMB; 

Oh ! that, poor innocent ! thy pangs were mine, 
Inflicted only by the gripe of death ! 
N(> thought reproachful, no remorse isithine^. 
To give convulsions to the parting breath.. 

Ev'n now thy struggles all are hush'd to rest ; 
Calm lies the victim of eternal sleep : 
See how the meekness of a spotless breast 
Hangs o*er the face that never leam'd to weep ! 

- Hoir 



How have I Men the«, boonding, gsy, and tte, 
hj snaiches browiing on the shrub or mead ! 
Like me unskiU'd, (amid thy trusting glee,) 
To part the blossom fiom the bitter need :— 
What diSTrcm fruits our like mistake did breed f 
To Ihet 'twas nutriment,— 'twas dtalh to me .' 



*' Do not yon think it very pretty ?" 
said Angelica, with an air of affected . 
unconcern. — " Is it not your own com- 
" ' >n then ?" cried De Rosier eagerly ; 
to what does it allude, that you ap- 
I to be so much affected by it ?" " It* 
ritten by a Nun of St, Etfenne," re- 
Angelica falteringly, and ■ blushing 
) scailet : " She wilfully took the 
and afterwards ivpenled the dcM. I 
wept many a time at the story of 
rrows." 

ind you liave no other interest in 
but compassion?" inquired he, fixing 
her a scrutinizing look. " Why 
1 1?" said she faintly: "she Was ae- 
;dfrom her lover, I have my De Rosier 
De Rosier strove to be deceived 
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by the subterfuge,, but lie could not trust 
himself with another word, and Angelica 
hurried to her own apartment to hide her 
gathering tears. Incidents of this kind 
frequently occurred; but still De Rosier 
believed not their most obvious interpre- 
tations, while she seemed anxious to 
conceal them. 

But Angelica could not stay the fading 
roses of her cheeks, nor hide t^ie in- 
creasing langour which pervaded her 
slight frame. Her health visibly drooped, 
and her appetite was gone ; yet still she 
endeavoured to make light of these cir- 
cumstances, and only attributed them 
to tl^e promises she now gave of soon 
becoming a mother. De Rosier belicvedr 
her, and contiriued confident an<l*liappy, 
till she at length presented him with a 
daughter. — De Rosier had her christened 
Adonia, which was his wife's second 
name, and that which he had accustomed 
himself to call her by since H^gu conceal-, 

ment. 
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ment. In the rapture of beconiing a 
father, he forgot every adverse circum- 
stance of his child's birth, and only 
prayed that she might do honor to the 
beloved name, and prove " a being as 
dngelic as her mother}" ISIadame de 
Rosier recovered very slowly ; but, fear- 
ful of alarming her husband, and tired of 
the confinement of a sick room, where 
she found her gloomy thoughts recur 
more frequently than ever, she could not 
be prevailed on to obey all the instruc-* 
tions prescribed by her physician r and, 
assuring De Rosier that she was perfectly 
restored to strength, and should be injured 
by the closeness of her confinement, per- 
suaded him to permit her to take an airing 
within a month from her lying-in. The 
mild serenity of the air, the enchanting 
beauty of the surrounding scenes, glowing 
in all the vivifying colours of spring, 
and the renovated gladness which dawned ^ 
iii her bosom on finding herself once 
xnoi-e released from a bed of languishment, 

gave 



» • - 

gave new colour to her cheeks and fresh 
vivacity to her eyes. Her beauty shone 
Ivith the most attractive lustre,-— ie^^ it was 
for the last time f 

• ■ 

4' 

V 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam; to whom suspense* 
was the only evil which her fortitude 
could not surmount, feeling herself more 
and more unhappy as time wore away 
without bringing ' any tidings of her 
lost sister, had once more prevailed upon- 
her husband to return with her ta 
France^ in order to renew their inquiries 
in person, which she had only been per- 
suaded to drop by the assurance that time 
inust unravel the mysteiy of her conceal- 
ment. But, finding no relief in Paris, and 
wholly unable to obtain any traces of the 
fug-itlve which tended to the desired dis-* 
CO very, she again fell a prey to. the most 
poignant regret; .and Mr. FitzwiHiam> 
trembling for its effects on her healthj^ 
sought to banish remembrance from her^ 
iniiid by travelling. Hoping to disperse 

' uneasy 
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uneasy reflections, by calling hey attea- 
tion to the magniiiceiit novelty pf scenes, 
of which all that can be canveyed by 
description affords but a feeble rejM^en* 
tati,on, he conducted her to Switzerland 
by the way of Auvergne ; and, after pf o- 
ceeding from thence to the country, of 
the Valois, where wild and unproductive 
Hiountains, heaped on one anoUier,. and 
aurmonnted by perpetual i^n^ws, seem t<^ 
threaten annihilation to the hardy inhabi^; 
tants of the vallies, they descended ta 
the luxuriant borders of the lake t>f 
Geneva* Here Mrs. Fit^william's sorrow 
indeed underwent a temporary suspehsioo*' 
Her mind was soothed and her imaginatiom 
exalted by the lovely volume of contcm-- 
plation which now laid open befwe her ^ 
and, she passed several days . in sketching^ 
with her pencil, in their diiferent attitedes 
and ever-varying ti^nts, . the very scenes* 
which surrounded the dwelling of her 
iisten 

Oa 



On fliis fii-st morning of Angelica^ 
coming abroad after her confinement, 
during one of these rambles, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam drew near the door of a 
cottage wheye some children were at play ;' 
wlio, mistaking them for Mon'^ieur and 
Madame Rosier, (or De Lauzun^ as they 
were called,) ran out to make the little 
obeisances which they had taught them; 
buty turning qtdckly with an air of strong' 
disappointment^ the eldest of the groupe/ 
who was a sun-burnt rosy girl^ not more 
than seven or eight years old, exclaimed 
to her companion, *' Ah ! they are notr 
onr own Monsieur and Madame; but no: 
matter; I am to carry some chickens tor 
Fraismont this aft:ernoon> and then w© 
shall get our hats !" '^ And who lives at 
fraismont ?" inquired Mrs. Fitzwilliam ; 
Gonftisedly recollecting something of the 
Marquis's having told her that his son'* 
last letter was dated from a Fraismont irr 
Switzerland *^ Monsieur and Madame 
de Lauzun^ " said the girU ' ^ De Lauzun ! '' 

exclaimed 
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exclaimed Mr. Filzwilliatn in his tunij 
struck by hearing a name with which he 
was intimately acquainted, **^ And pray 
who is this Monsieur de Lauzun?" *^ Oh I** 
replied the girl^ who seemed delighted to^ 
prattle^ *' don't you know him ? Every 
body knows him, he is so good : and they 
9^ay that his father wanted him to marry 
some great lady he did not like, but he 
wa3 married already, and so lie came here 
with his own wife, and hid himself^ and 
people are all wondering and talking about 
them; for, though they are the best 
people in the world, aiid the handsomest 
too, and as rich as any body^ they never 
visit about like the rest of the fine folks^ 
but stay at home, and do all the good 
they can among, the poor people.^— Ah ? 
and -111 tell you morel Madame had ^ 
little daughter lately, and Monsieur pro- 
Hiised that whenever she came abi'oad again, 
i|he should bring Jeannette and I each a^ 
new straw-hat ; and so when I saw you, 
#h I thought I; here come our nice hats; 

for 
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fer it wastut a ftw minutes ago that I saw 
Madame herself drive past in their ca- 
briolet, and she looked so sweetly at me 
as she passed 1 Ah ! I would run half a 
mile to make noy courtesy to her." — ** But, 
'^y good little girl, " interrupted Mr. 
fitzwilliani, checking the progress of her 
volubility, which had tak«n an opposite 
direction fiom tlie object of his curiosity, 
** can you. not tell me where Mon* 
fiieur De Lauzun came from ? Is he not a 
native of Zurich ?" — ^The girl hesitated ; 
but, too vain of her importance in being 
thought wise enough tp answer the strange 
gentleman's questions to confess her ig- 
norance, she presently replied^ ^ ' Yes, that 
was the very place, and I have heard it 
said that Madame is a foreigner too^ au 
English woman I think they call her: 
aud now I remember I have heard tooi 
that Monsieur de Lauzun's father was a 
doctor^ or some such thing." The latter 
parts of her information had actually been 
ia circulation of late among the neigh- 
bours ; 
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lioucs ; and who, busied in idascoveritig 
4J3ese incommSj had ibced their su^ieioiift 
in regard to De Rosier on the same genr 
lleman whom it unfortunately hapf)ened 
Mr. FitzwiUiam conjectured him to be. 
This gentleman was the son of a physician 
at Zurich^ aud a distant relation by hi« 
mother's* side of Fitzwilliam'« late zx\tt% 
Mrs. Selwyn. He had visited her at York 
a short time before her death, apd there 
privately married a young woman Vho had 
no fortune but her merits smd no dis* 
tixLCtion but her beauty. 

FitzwiUiam was much attached to him^ 
and at parting they had agreed to cor- 
respond ; but circumstances exactly simi- 
lar to those related by the little girl had' 
broken off all intercourse between them, 
and FitzwiUiam had lately been informed 
that he now lived retired with his English 
wife in some part of the canton cHf Berne, 
though where he did not exactly know. 
From such a coincidence, no* a doubt re- 
mained 



miMtied to Jiixri but that this must be the 
wme p^'soa after whom he had maUe fre- 
qiuent mquirks^ since his arrival in th€ 
cantoB, and. lie detennined if possible t6 
see his supposed friend befcH-e he quitted 
Villeneuve* To intaru<le upon him, how- 
ever, wi&out first inquiring whether such 
a visit would be agreeable was not his 
design^ as a long time had elapsed since 
they parted, ami he knew not what other 
irijcumstances, besides thbse he had been 
naade acquainted with, -might have inter- 
vened to render it embairassing : he also 
resolveid to write, aiwl infonn him that 
an old finend, an English acquaintance, 
wished to pay his respects to him if con- 
venient, at the sanie time sportively pre- 
P^afritig for him what he, thought would 
create a pleasing surprise by suppressing 
his name. The cottage of the little pea- 
sant** fathei- furnished him with pen and 
jftlc, m»d he A drew from his pocket a slip 
irf paper, on which, having written ^the 
above message in a disguised liand, he 

gave 
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gave it in charge to their young con* 
ductress, and directed her to bring the 
answer to the cottage, where he would 
send one of his servants for it in the 
evening, not choosing to employ any of 
his own people on the first errand, from 
his friend's obvious desire to remain con- 
cealed. It was almost evening before the 
messenger, encumbered with a large 
basket of poultry and the importance of 
her embassy, arrived at Fraismont. She 
did not as usual content herself with 
waiting in the Jcitchen till sent for, as she 
sometimes was, to amuse De Rosier said 
his wife with her engaging prattle ; but^ 
with a consequential air, she said to the 
servant who accosted -her, that ,9he!had 
Bongtething for her master, which nobfosdj 
must deliver but herself, . : 

• • • • 

; These words the man incawtiously rer 
pe^tfid to Mpnsieur de Rosier bcSfore Ant 
gelica ; >vho, greatly fatigued by hes 
imprudent ailing, laid reclined on a sopha, 
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while De Rosier watched anxiously over 
her. She immediately' caught tlie alarm, • 
and, before he had time to re-assure her, ' 
the little messenger came running into 
the. room (all the avenues to which she 
was well acquainted with) with- the billet 
in her hand, repeating as fast as she was 
able all the circumstances of her meeting 
with the strange gentleman, and the in- 
quiries he had made. De Rosier, who 
was more apprehensive about his wife than 
the contents of the unexpected letter, 
paid little attention to the child's rapid 
and desultory prattle ; and, having rather 
impatiently ordered that she should be 
paid and sent away, - he sat down beside 
his Angelica, and with the most soothing 
language besought her to be more com- 
posed. But she had unfortunately, amid 
the perturbation of her mind, heard only 
enough to justify her fears, without satis- 
fying them, for fear ever catches at the 
darkest side of objects; and Angelica 
had so long brooded in secret over hers, 
that one suspicious word was sufficient to 
VOL. I. I stir 



aJir jup tb.e smothered aijguLsh. She ha4 
ggctherecj from the girl's expressions, th?it 
a gentleman, who seemed well acquainted 
vith his reasons for concealment, h^d 
inquired ^fter her husband, and meant to 
visit him ; but she had remarked noixc 
of those circurastsmces wliicji would 
have shewn her that De Rosier was mia- 
t^Jcen for another persofl ; and her busy 
imagination conjured up every image of 
horror which could fpllow theiji* • detecr 
tion, should the stranger persist to purr 
sue his inquiries in person. 

. Pe Rosier, finding that serious expo^- 
tul^.tion failed to quiet h?r alarm, had re- 
course next to raillery, and attempted td 
throw an air of ridicule on her distress, by 
laughing her out of what he called her 
cliimerical fears ; but hqr heart was tOo 
• full to bear being sported witl\. Giving 
bim a look of ineffable agony, she burst 
into te^rs, jiqd the secret of her long^ 
concealed misery flashed upon hitn. for thq 
fy&t time with the dreadful conviction, 

that 
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that what he ^Ilpw saw her suffer vas but 
a renewal, which she had been too much 
off her guard to restrain, of anguish and 
reiporsp that had never been extinguished, 
Districted by her emotions, it was with 
muqh cJfflSculty that he forbore adding to 
tbeip by his o>yri ; but, flattering himself 
tha^t the contents of ths billet which he 
3ti!l held unopened might prove a balm 
for both, and at any rate eager to know 
the \fhole of what awaited them, he has- 
tily tore it open. He read it with a mix- 
ture of hope and fear, that heightened 
-the wildness of his looks, and by the con- 
tagion of ever- watchful sympathy it wa4 
instantaneously communicated to. the 
heart of Angelic^. Before he could 
make her acquainted with what he had 
re^dy she sunk lifeless ^t his feet ; and^ 
wh^FJi ^t length the car^s of her husban4 
r^tpre^l her to recoUecjtiioii, he found her 
sp ijl, t^^t a pl^ysiciaji ws^ immedi^iMy 
JHdgftd ne^QC^sary, who, when he ^- 
rived and ^^axHincjd lier synaptoms, diew- . 

12 ed 
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ed by his looks that the worst might be 
apprehended. 

He inquired whether she had not met 
with some unusual cause of mental agita- 
tion. De Rosier answered in tlie affirmative, 
and also owned that she had that morn- 
ing ventured out, which was directly con- 
trary to his advice. The latter circum* 
stance confirmed the doctor's alarm, and 
roused his indignation against her hus- 
band for having yielded to her impru- 
dent wish. He was an honest-hearted 
man, of unadorned speech. * * You have 
killed her!" cried he, in a voice that 
sounded in De Hosier's ears like a sen- 
tence bf jeteraal condemnation. 

« 

He passed the night by her bedside in 
a state of distraction that no one can 
conceive who haA not like De Rosier been 
suddenly Toused from a state of blind and 
doting felicity to the threatened loss of 
an object that absorbed his whole soul. 

With 
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With despair imprinted on liis features, 
he stood holding back the curtain of 
her bed, listening with dreadful eager- 
ness to hear whether her heart did not 
beat quicker, or her respiratioiv beconfie 
more disturbed. " At length, toward morn- 
ing, she sunk into an unhoped-for and 
quiet sleep, and De Rosier stole out of 
the apartment, like the trembling, miser^ 
\i^ho fearji lest his very breathing should 
betray the spot that contains his trea- 
sure : thence he proceeded softly to the 
cradle of his infant,, who laid wrapped in * 
unconscious and profound sleep. The 
dawn of morning tlirew a gentle stream 
of light across its placid face, and, as 
the father drew aside the slight cover- 
ing of white silk that was thrown over 
the cradle, its little cheeks seemed con- 
scious of the soft movement,, and dimpled 
with a smile of the meekest innocence. 
De Rosier would have snatched her to his 
bosom, and watered her fair face with 
tears of unutterable emotion, when a ser- 

I 3 vant 
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vant entered, and delivered to him the 
following billet from Fitzwilliam, written 
•without that ambiguity which had mis- 
led him in the first, but still addreslsed 
to the supposed M. de Laiizun: 

V 

*' On my return home yesterday, af- 
ter dispatching the billet written to Ih- 
form you of my having discovered thfe 
j)lace of your retreat, I ibatid letters ly- 
ing for me, tlie contents of which oblige 
me to set out immediately for Paris. 
Thus pressed by time, you will forgiv^ 
me for presuming on the Intimacy of iil 
old friend, if I pay thy respects to ybii 
this morning at breakfast without wait- 
ing for an invitation, which I flattet my- 
self you will j^d^e unnecessary, 'irlieii 
toil recollect the hand-writing of ^ohr 
faithful friend; 

HiNEi FiTzwitLiiii/' 

A thunder-bolt Could not have giVeii a 
ftiore rapid br vlbfent Ihoei than tlie 

sight 
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'fiigfit of this well-known signature to 
the startled Dc Rosier. For some md- 
ments he remained stupified, alid almost 
insensible, in that chaos of tumultuous* 
and various feelihgs whicft eludes^ the* 
consciousness of any distinct percep- 
tibh. His child ^woke; atid, spreiiding out 
its iiinocent hands^ began to cry. The 
ibiind quickened the chords of parehtal tert-- 
iderness to agoiiy.. *" Poor babe I"" cried he,. 
'' pi^rhaps thou wilt $oon have no mother 
id cherish, no fetlier to protect, thee !-'' 

r 

« 

The idea roused him from his^ un'-^ 
taanly lethargy, ahd he felt himself called 
iipon to consider what might yet be done 
to avert the dangers that threatenecl 
them. To escape by flight seemed im- 
possible, for Angelica was iii a condition 
■vVhich would render it death to remove 
ner, and to leave her behind him in such' 
a state was to him worse than death. 
To attempt concealment now would also 
be wholly ineffectual; "for, as he hafl 

1 4 lately/ 
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lately acquainted his father with his re- 
sidence in the neighbourhood of Ville- 
neuve, the inquiries which the Mar- 
quis would naturally make, when he 
found that Fitzwilliam had been so near 
the place where he had reason to be- 
lieve his son still resided, must lead to a 
discovery of the circumstances under 
which he lived, his change of name and 
seclusion from society, and consequently 
to a direct suspicion of the whole of his 
unfortunate wanderings from truth and 
rectitude. 

To prevent Angelica's being seen hy 
Fitzwilliam seemed then the only effort 
that was left him to try. He therefore 
determined to set out immediately for 
the inn, whence his note was dated, un- 
der pretence of sparing him the trouble 
of coming to Fraismont, to make known 
to him some of his motives for conceal- 
meut, without letting him know who was 
the partner of his retirement^ and to en* 

join 
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join him to secresy. How great then was 
the astonishment of Fitzwilliam, when,- 
a few momeots after his servant had an- 
nounced M. de Lauzun, instead of the 
young, man whom he tlew to embrace, 
^ De Rosier,, pale and trembling, took his 
hand in silence ! After their first saluta- 
tions were over, and Fitzwilliam and his 
wife had in* some degree recovered' from* 
the surprise, occasioned by so unexpected 
a meetings the former began gaily to* 
rally him on his secret marriage^ while 
Maria, who felt shocked and wounded by 
the idea of his having so soon forgotten 
lier unfortunate sister, fixed her dark eyes 
upon His varying countenance with the 
most scrutinizing attention. At the men- 
tion of his marriage, the blood forsook 
De Hosier's cKeel^ andlips ; he started 
with a resistless movement, and looked 
Tearfully at Mrs. Fitzwilliam^ who seemed;^ 
to' meet his eye with an expression of uu- 
usual' severity and reproach. ** Do you- 
tbea know all ?" cried he faintly, ♦' Faith !" 

i 5 replied i 
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replied Fitzwilliam gaUy; " there ticeSk 
bcr niagic incantatioil to discover your 
s'ecrets,. wEien yoii are cafeleiss enough td 
leave them at the mercy o£ so excellent 
4 gossip as iijy little communicative^ 
iiymjph of the chaumilre.. Come, look: 
not so doletul> mon ami;, there is no cause- 
for your penitentials here ; you may ai; 
well keep them in embryo for tne service, 
of the Marquis^,. who,. L dare s4y, willi 
need all you can muster to k^suage kis; 
burning ire."^ *^ Hear me, Fitzwilliat^ !" 
interrupted De llosien with: energy:: 
^'^ my story is not of a nature to be* 
sjported with ; andj if the confession L am* 
BOW about to make, of the particulars^ 
of a. conduct which I ain conscious me- 
rits condemnationj is. .ipsuificient^ from* 
ihe agonizing consequences tliat, have 
ensued, to move your., pity and forgive— 
;ttess> let me at least: be spared the in-r 
idling taiints 6£ disguised reproach !" 






£[bld/ 
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• *' Hold^ my friend!" exclaimed ^iiz- 
Villiam, in a tone of the same un^siiS- 
jpicions good humdui* with which he had: 
begun ; ** I require no confessions ; keep ' 
these for your teniporal or i^irRual fa- - 
then I do Aot even ask to know what 
quarter of the globe had the honoTi'of ' 
giving birth to your fair incognita; and' 
I only expect, in return ibr my foibfekr-- 
ance, that you will treat me iVitK a sight: 
of this incomparable, this unique danisiel, . 
who has the merit of having converted 
the ffallaht Vicomte de Rosier into the' 
plain, tatherly^ Monsieur de Laiteun." 



This unexpected discovery of FitzWilr- 
Mam's ignorance in regard . to . his \v ife 
produced an instantaneous change on l)e ^ 
Hosier's countenance ; a ^flusli of 'gladr/ess 
suffused his expreMye Features, atrcl l^a- 
ria, who had been acctistomed 1:b trace - 
the workings of the soul oh the counte-" 
liaiice, . had read aftentively 'all the va- 
nous revolutions or nis;. and now inter- 
preted them into spmething like the truth. 

J 6 H«- 
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He remained some time silent, perplexed 
how to frame a proper answer to his 
friends request, and conjecturing either 
what might be the extent of his informa- 
tion^ or how far he might attempt ta 
mislead him aa to those ciscumstancea 
which, he was still ignorant of. Maria's 
hopes became more vigorous as she notei 
this perplexity, and she waited witb^. 
trembling eagerness for his. reply,, 

This however he evaded. As soon aa^ 
he had recovered sufficient selfrcommand 
to.. carry on the deception which he saw 
so favorably begun, he proceeded with, 
Expressions of contrition, for having suf-^ 
fered himself to act in a manner so as 
to merit his, Other's displeasure ; acknow^ 
ledged. that. he. h?fcd made, an imprudent 
marriage ; drew a slight sketch, of ficti- 
tious, roptives to palliate and account for. 
his concealments, and concluded withinr- 
teeatihg; Mr. and Mrs^.FitzwilUam to burjr 
m obJivioni these, circumstances,/ which* 

accident 
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« 

accident had compelled him to dis^ 

Maria experienced some disappoint- 
ment when she found nothing in^ whafe 
he had related which tended to confirm 
lier suspicioa. of her long-lost sister being 
implicated, in his. mysterious conduct;, 
yet his avoiding to answer her husband's? 
request, and the impressive and gviiltrlike 
manner, of his first address^ atill left room 
for doubti and surmise ; . assuming, there- 
fore, as careless an air as she could com-^ 
m^nd :, 

'.* But you have not, De Rosier/' «aid' 
she, ^* promised to introduce us to our 
new cousin^ You ^ -must po$itively do us 
that pleasure before we leave, your neigli-^ 
bourhood ; and, ,as we are to beat aa early 
march^ and mu«t pass near your villa^, 
auppose we take Eraismont in our way 
tjiis morning," TJiis proposal de Rosier 
declined, by pleading his wife's indispo- 

sitioh^, 



sition, M'Hich, he said; cohfiied iler td 
her bed; but he did it with an air of em- 
barrassment and alarm which gave fresh 
colouring to Maria's hopes? while Fitz- 
lirilltam rejected his excuses, • by saying 
*ith mingled raillery and itnpatiendo, 
thit *'' hel- illness must have been devifistot 
riapid in its progl'ess/ since it was but yes- 
terday that she was seen gliding throu^ 
these fairy woods, and looking like ^ 
Dryad, or an attendant of Diana. '' — '* Who 



iSMr her there ?" inquired De Rosier ea- 
gerly, rtlapsing into his original alarm.. 
— "Those who are well acquainted with* 
both her and you," replied Fitzwilliam,. 
Miakin'g feis head with an air that im- 
plied more perfect information than he 
chose to acknowledge. The blood again ^ 
receded to 0e Hosier's heart, and tlieh^ 
TTUstied furioiisty back to hiis cheeks, '^if^ 
you know my \Vife, " cried he passioAafeTy, , 
^^ why do you hesltisite to own it? By 
what right do you interest yourself in 
aiiy pi^vWe co'icenui?" These \VoVds were 
'' no ^ 
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HO sooner uttered, than, recollecting Fitz- 
^illiam's first expression, the natural and: 
unpremeditated ajr of which plainly evin- 
celci his 'entire ighorance of- what the un- 
fcappy nusWnd dreaded, Shame and fear 
for the consequences of this unguarded i 
aalty, co-rop'erating wltn the agitation he • 
already suffered, quite suhdued him, and^, 
seizing FitzwilliamV hands in his, he con-- 
jured him in the most pathetic language * 
^6 forgive the tmjust irritation of a man,, 
who^ . seeing his own happiness and that 
oF an. object dearer to him than- exist— 
"chce oil the point of being for^ ever over- 
thrown, had lost the power of restraining.; 
passions, which bordered on madness in 
the wild excess of terror and self-reproach. . 
But this emphatic address, still iriore im— 
pirudent than the hasty expression . which : 
occasioned it, produced the very effect 
De Rosier intended it: should prevent; 
and Maria's suspicions immediately Com- 
municated themselves to the breast of 
£er husband, though in tenderness to 

her 



1, 
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her he forbore hinting at thena in her 
presence. Assuming hoM^ever a gravity 
whieh now correspond etl with his inter- 
nal sentiments, he celdTy answered, that 
Re had no right to inquire into Mon- 
sieur de Hosier's private affairs; and, if 
they were of a nature that could not 
Bear the scrutiny of a friend, he was 
very far from wishing to be made ac- 
quainted with them. jVfaria, whose hopes 
were confirmed' almost beyond a doubt,^* 
and' who dreaded lest her husband's cold 
severity should frustrate hejP^ dfesign of fol- 
lowing out her suppositions in person, 
prevented De Hosier's reply, by saying 
with an air of friendly confidence, that 
she knew IJer cousin too well to believe 
tBat any part of his conduct could re- 
quire a longer concealment than that 
which might be 'necessary to prepare his* 
father for the news of 'so^ unexpected^ an 
£vent as his marriage, — ^an engagement 
which, having been contracted' without 
his consent or privacy, would naturally 

cause. 
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cause some displeasure, till such time as 
every thing could* be explained to his 
satisfaction. '* But, come," continued 
she gaily, (anxious for the present to end 
a conversation so interesting and pain- 
ful to them all,) '* we have never offered 
X)e Rosier any refreshment since he came^ 
and I really think, after the mental tre- 
pidation we have occasioned him, he has 
a right to expect some attention to his 
corporeal interests. — ^Do ring the bell, and 
order breakfast, Fitzwilliam ; and in the 
mean time, De Rosier, I must bespeak 
your criticism on some drawings I have 
made since I came to this enchanted 
ground, and for which I only want the 
fiat of an amateur like you to confirm 
my own private expectations of out- 
rivalling Claude Lorraine himself.'* This 
unembarrassed sally, which the perplexed 
and agonized De Rosier had little ex.- 

• 

pected, produced the intended effect of 
quieting his apprehensions. A mind be? 
wildered like his. was no match for the 

penetrating 
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penetmting and deteniiined Maina. With 
apparent gaiety she engaged him in con- 
versation on different general topics, chat*- 
ted ^vith rapid vivacity, and detained hini 
tinsuspectedly till the servants had in- 
formed them that Mr. FitzwiUiaih's car- 
riage was at the door, and eVery thing 
in readiness for their journey. *' Well> 
De Rosier/' said Maria, *^ what say yoof 
II ow to our stopping at Fraismont? Be- 
lieve me, we have no hostile designs on 
the heart of your fair sposa; but it 
%ould give us pleasure to obtain a' place 
in it, with your permission. Besides^ 
"we shall be able ta say a great deal 
more to the Marquis in vindication 6^ 
your choice, by having a personal in- 
terest in the lady. Indeed you will iii- 
jUl-e yourself, De Rosier, if you Tefusfe 
iiiy request." The kst words werfe ' 
sjpbken \vith an anguished impatience cjf 
tone and a look full of lileatiing which, 
penetrated De Rosier's &oul, and utterij^ 
incapacitated him friom replying ; while 

Fitzwilliara,, 



Htewilliam, observiflg the strong reluc- 
tance and alarm that his silence denoted, 
now begged his wife would desist froin a 
proposal apparently so inconvenient or 
tinpleasant. But Maria was not to be 
Silenced, and Db Rosier becoming ever^ 
inomerit more uneasy and embarrassed; 
and less able to produce any reasonable 
objection, she broke* hastily away frorri 
him, and^ saying with a smile which but 
ill covered the agitation of her hearty 
\\\it *' this was a Avhini in which she tv-ai 
uetermihed to be indulged,'* beckoned 
FitzwiHiam to follow her to the carriage;. 
After telling ihe postillion ih stop at 
J*l*aismbht, they droVie away, whifc De 
Rosier, ^hom the rapidity of these cir-^ 
eimstances had almost rbbbe'd of ifecbl-^ 
Rctibn, toused frbiii hisr lethargic stupor 
by their aepartnre>, fea^tily- iibujited hi^ 
fibr&e, and,, taking ^ nearer road; gaU 
K)pe3 hbiriew^rHs, \titit furious spei?d/ 
Vkinljr hoping ^et^ to avert the dieaded 
ijlkcb^cry., 'Angefira.had awakened mucit 

refreshed. 
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refreshed from a long and tranquil sleep ; 
the occurrences of the preceding evening 
appeared to her like a frightful and con* 
fused dream, which was only perfectly 
recalled to her when on inquiring for her 
husband she learned that he had been 
absent some hours/ Alarmed by this in- 
telligence, she hastily rose, in spite of the 
remonstrances of those about her and the 
feebleness of her frame, and, throwing on. 
the first attire that came to hand,, she 
went herself to inquire particularly among 
the servants all the circumstances which 
had preceded his departure. Her mind 
was soon relieved from the greater part of 
its oppressive load by the information of 
the man who had questioned tlie little 
peasant the day before on the subject of 
her embassy, and who happened to be 
one of the servants who had accompanied 
them from Paris. He had gathered from 
her dnswers, that hia master M^as mistaken 
by the gentleman whose inquiries had 
made so much alarm for ajiiother person of 

tlxe 
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the name lie had assumed ; and, from a 
mista:ke so simple and natural, he easily 
persuaded Madame de Rosier, that there 
was nothing serious to be apprehended. 
This assurance was corroborated in her 
opinion by the circumstance of the second 
letter, which the servant likewise in- 
formed her of, though he could not tell 
her its contents : for the writer of it, she 
thought/ would never have expected i)c 
Rosier to wait on him^ had he been at 
all acquainted with his motives for se- 
clusion. 

N 

Thus satisfied and relieved, she thought 
of nothing but the pleasure of talking 
over their past alarms when her beloved 
De Rosier should return to her, the satis- . 
faction it would give him to see that she 
had recovered from her fatigues and con- 
tradicted the doctor's evil omens, and 
the delight she should have in being able 
to nurse and fondle her little girl herself. 
With such ideas throngirig^n pleasing suc- 
cession 
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cession tfn her mind, shp rptunied tQ heir 
chamber ; and, haying dressed herself 
in a simple habit, yhich was sqlected as 
having been praised by De Rosier, and 
anticipated his congratulations on the im- 
provement of her looks, she next went to 
superintend the dressing of her lovely in- 
fant, who was just awake, and who she 
intended should afford the fond father an 
^reeable surprise, by piaking her first ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room in her own 
arms. 

She had scarcely finished breakfast, and 
conveyed her darling to a sppha near the 
window that commanded the road by 
which she expected to s^e her hu&band 
pass, when De Rosier, who had already 
arrived, rushed wildly into the room ; 
and, beforp be had tii^e to explain the 
ipeaning of his frantip iQoks and gestures, 
the noise of carriage-wheels annouaced 
the approach of Mr. and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 
Angelica darted a feaifui and inquiring 

look 
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look towards the carriaffe, to seek that 
information Avjiich her husband was in- 
capable of giving, and in doing so caught 
a passing view of her sister's features, 
which were too deeply engraven on he;r 
heart i^ot to be ijasta^itly recognized. Joy^ 
t^errOT, j^nd astonishment, proved too powr 
erful for her weak and exhausted fram? : 
«he shrieked out wildly, and fell back in 
strong convulsions. The emotions of 
Mxs. Fitzwilliara, though less fatal, were 
qot less violent when she entered the apartr 
meiit, foUoM^ed by her husband, and be- 
l^eld her long-lost sister, her new found 
treasure, to all appear^ce struggling witl^ 
the icy grasp of death,: — tl^e innocent 
child lying on the ground, uttering its 
feeble cries unheeded, and the distracted 
husband bending over them with a coun- 
tenance of despair, wringing his hands, 
and equally incapable of either giving 
assistance to the dying sufferer himself or 
calling in the aid of others ! A few hour,s 
restored Angelica to recollection and com- 
posure, 
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posure, and gave a deceitful and short-lived 
hope to her afflicted friends. Her consti- 
tution, already undermined by the ravages 
of concealed suffering, was not capable 
of sustaining this last tumultuous shock ; 
and the indisposition occasioned by her 
imprudence, which had the day before so 
alarmingly threatened her, now returned 
with all the accumulated symptoms of a 
rapid decay. The assurance of her sister's 
love, and that her unhappy deviation from 
the paths of truth >vould now be known 
only to those whose tenderness for her 
memory would bury it along with her in 
that grave to which she knew she was 
hastening^ gave comfort to those worldly 
feelings that still annexed importance to 
the preservation of her fame ; and her 
reliance on the mercy and benevolence of 
her Creator, added to the recollection of 
a life spent, except in one fatal instance, 
in uniform piety and innocence, enabled 
her to look with a firm and trusting eye 
towards the period of her approaching fate. 

The 
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The anguish which it had cost her for 
some time past to carry on the deceptions 
that one false step had rendered ne- 
cessary, and the very small portion of 
enjoyment she had ever possessed during 
her sojourn in a world where sensibility 
huist often meet with several wounds, 
and refinement prove but a specious and 
deceptive ornament to its possessor, con- 
tributed likewise to wean her heart from its 
lingering affections. '^ I have often told 
you," said she, meekly, to the weeping 
groupe who surrounded her bed as she 
addressed them for the last time, '^that, 
I should make but a poor figure in the 
bustle of active life ; and the experience 
of the last eighteen months too feelingly 
informs me, that, had I even been placed 
in the most fortunate or favorable cir- 
cumstances, I still must. , have proved 
but a fragile and unprofitable being. JVfy 
expectations of happiness in this life 
were confined to a few simple objects ; 
my affections all centered iu„A few dear 
VOL. i! K ' '- V>\ and 
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and valuable friends ; but, alas ! what 
were these when I possessed them to a 
liear.t poisoned by self-reproach ? I leave, 
you, my Theodore, with a firm persuasion 
of a^ advantageous change, and of that 
future re-union which will greatly cancel 
all earthly suffering. I Mould wish my 
child to be educated in the Protestant 
faith : but, oh! whatever be her early 
principles of religion, be careful that she 
adhere to them through life. Nothing- 
can compensate for the respect ^nfip I anted 
in childhood towards sacred objects, and 
that respect must be irreparably diminished 
whenever we are suffered to call in question 
liie purity of our fj^st impixssions. " She 
would have added more, but her voice 
BOW failed, her ^eyes grew dim, and as- 
sumed the fixed and hollow gaze of 
death ! 

** You will think there is something of 
female vanity mingled with the pleasure 
I take in speaking of this dear and un- 
fortunate 



fortupate sister," (said Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
to her d^u^ter Johann^^ ^bout fifteen 
years after these events, as she rented to 
her the story of her aunt's misfortunes,} 
** jf, in qrder to present Angelica more 
fqrqil^Iy to your imagination^ I attempt 
giving ypu a slight sketch of her personal 
advantages. Yet I have dways thought, 
that those estimates of characters which 
we form from description are most de- 
Ijiiite, as well as liveliest, when wq c^n 
connect with them some idea of the face 
and figure. of the person described. Aii- 
gelica's were sp characteristic, 30 ex- 
quisitely fitted to her mind, that, to obtain 
an acquaintance with the features of her 
character in their most interesting light, 
xjeeds also their association.— She was, at 
the ufifortunate period when I met her iji 
Switzerlajjd, so |iall, that, had she Jbeen 
more robju^t, the idea of commanding 
dignity would at the first glance have 
transc^id^d that of feminine softness; but, 
as she was, Ijer heigljit increascjcl the i^ 

K 2 terestmg 
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teresting languor of her appearance, by 
causing from the delicacy of her person a 
slight bend in her carriage. Her features 
were soft, feminine, and harmonious ; and 
the general contour of her face, which 
was thin and pallid, accorded with a cer- 
tain timid sensibility, an irresistibly sym- 
pathetic expression of placid melancholy, 
which was the native language of her 
eyes : — those eyes, Johanna ! — how shall 
1 describe them, when I feel them at 
this moment searching the inmost recesses 
of my heart ! They" were blue, full, and 
lucid, and their long black lashes pro- 
duced a contrast with the transparent 
whiteness of her skin, which, combining 
with the aerial lightness of her whole 
figure, gave her face rather the appearance 
of something floating in the dreams of 
fancy than moulded by the hand of nature; 
and, when she smiled, there was a mingled 
sweetness and sadness in it that would 
have made you weep. Never, never, shall 
I forget the look of pensive resignation 

which 
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which overspread that beautiful counte- 
nance as the dear suffering girl laid speech- 
less on the bed of death ! My arms sup- 
ported her ; I tried in vain to warm back 
the decaying vital spirit. She looked af- 
fectionately upon me, and then at her 
infant, who laid sleeping beside her,— as 
if to recommend the sweet babe to my 
tenderness. Her husband knelt by the 
bed; his iaeffectual prayers were rendered 
unutterable by distraction. She held out 
her thin emaciated hand to him, and 
with her last looks riveted on him ex- 
pired. " 

De Rosier sunk into a state of insen- 
sibility, from which he awoke to the 
wildest ravings of despair. Mrs. Fitz- 
william affected a composure which she 
did not experience ; but she saw the ne- 
cessity of suppressing her own anguish 
for the sake of the wretched mourner. 
For. him she was obliged to think and 
act ; and the charge of directing the sad 

K 3 funereal 
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funereal pfeparations, which devc^ved on. 
her, served in some measure to relieve her 
mind, by changing its object from the 
contemplation of her loss to that of it$^ 
consequences* 

De Rosier too, amid all the turbulence 
of his first shock, had yet a deeper, a 
more solid, misery to taste. He saw in- 
deed the lovelv, the adored, form, which 
had so lately owned the animating powers^ 
of existence, stretched pale and cold upon 
a sable stole, and surrounded with th6^ 
gloomy insignia of death, — silent, im- 
moveable to their tears, unable to escape 
from the devouring jaws of the ;^rk un- 
social grave, doomed to smile, to te^fe, 
no more f to wake not at the return of 
Jnorning, nor ever again gaze upon the 
cheerfut landscape ! The business and 
^leasur^ of the world would fk>w on ia 
their accustomed course, but she no more 
l^ould join in them ! a few years passed, 

and 
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and it would be forgotten that this lovely 
and fragrant flower had ever blooined I 

These were the images which occupied 
him now ; but these chiefly regarded the 
lamented object through the medium of 
that false and unavailing pity which arises 
in the mind on the first contemplation of 
death, and which divides for a while the 
operation of its own grief. But he had 
yet to learn the anguish of retrospection, — 
of looking back to tho^e days of deceitful 
happiness when Angelica was his constant 
companion, of starting at the imagined 
sound of her voice or footstep, only to be 
stabbed by the renewed conviction that 
she was gone for ever ! — of wishing for 
the society of Angelica, and wondering 
why she was not present, when Angelica 
could come to him no more ! — Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam attended the remains of 
the lamented Angelica to Chatillon ; 
where, before De Rosier was joined by 
the Marquis, they left him, and proceed- 

K 4 ed 
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ed to Paris by another route, in order to 
avoid the suspicion of having been con- 
nected with his unknown wife. 

Business detained Mr. Fitzwilliani in 
Paris longer than he expected ; but, for- 
tunately for Do Rosier's peace, their meet- 
ings were very limited and unfreqnent; 
for the former was almost constantly en- 
gaged, and Maria had become so itiuch 
the victim of affliction, that she never 
went abroad, and admitted no visits what- 
ever. But, though there was little inter- 
course between the famiUes^ Fitzwilliam 
soon heard the rumour of De Rosier's in- 
tended marriage, which he at first received 
with contempt and incredulity, but the 
report was scarcely made general, ere it 
was confirmed by the celebration of the 
nuptials ; and Maria heard the strange, 
the almost incredible, tidings just as she 
was preparing to make a parting visit at 
the h6tel de Bellefonde. She heard too, 
as an aggravation of his inconstancy and 

disrespect 
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disrespect to the memory of her sister, 
that he had parted with his child, and 
consigned her to the care of some menial 
dependent I Shocked at an appearance of 
such dreadful levity and inhuman cold- 
ness to the feelings of a husband and a 
parent, she quitted France without in- 
quiring farther, or deigning lo take leave 
of the unhappy sufferer ; w ho, on his 
part, knew too well how to account for 
this unkind treatment, though the secret 
motives of his conduct were of a nature 
which he could not explain even to her. 
It was however a new wound to his feel- 
ings, that she who had loved his Angelica 
\vith fondness little inferior to his own, 
and who he thought was equally sensible 
of her right to perpetual remembrance, 
should imagine him capable of slighting 
her memory, while he possessed not the 
power of vindicating himself from an 
imputation of forgetfulness, to the in- 
justice of which every movement of his 

K 5 . agonized 
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agonized bosom bore too faithful tes- 
timony. 



CHAP. VIII. 

A souly exasperated ?n ills, falls out 
With every thing, its ftiends, hsdf ! 

CATO. 
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J- HE Comte de TAvignon, now pos- 
sessed of the secret of his friend^ and the 
means of blazoniiiq: a conduct which in 
a country of religious bigotry was liable 
to the severest punishment, was neverthe- 
less too cautious of undermining his own 

interests to be hasty in throwing aside the 

» 

veil that screened the unhappy Marqui* 
de Bellefonde from disgrace, on whom 

by 
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by the King's death he now became as 
dependent as ever. He played his part 
so well, that De.Bellefonde found in his 
society the only consolation his sorrows 
could admit oi\ He could talk to him 
of his lost Angelica, while to the rest of 
the world he was forced to wear the un- 
easy restraint of assumed cheerfulness ; 
and this dangerous resource, which De 
i'Avignon, under the mask of kindness, of- 
ten reminded him of when he would have 
wished to be denied it, though he had 
not strength to deny it himself, kept alive 
in all their original energy those remem- 
brances which prudence and reason ougjit 
to have subdued. 

His conduct towards his wife was re- 
gulated by tlie nicest sense of lionor, the 
•most ufldeviating attention to please and 
amufee Iter, ami t€ hide from her observa- 
tion ike anguish which devoured him m 
' secret ; and she^ with a heart disposed to 
gaiety^ a temper unrHifled by 4By pa'^J^ion, 
:^ — K 6 and 
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and easily submitting herself to the gui- 
dance of others, accepted of his assiduities 
as the genuine offerings of the heart; nor 
suspected any thing in the dejection which 
he could not conceal from her but the 
remains of that tumultuous affliction which 
had overwhelmed him at his father's death, 
and which she ascribed wholly to filial af- 
fection. Stie often wondered at his sq)- 
parent indifference to his daughter, and 
the mysterious silence that was' observed 
in regard to his late wife. In some mea- 
sure she ascribed the former to the tieli- 
cacy of his attachment to herself, which, 
she thought, perhaps rendered him fearful 
of seeming to infringe on his new en- 
gagement, by cherishing too fondly this 
pledge of a former one ; and tshe once or 
twice ventured to express a wish that he 
would permit ker to be a mother to his 
little Adonia ; but, whenever this subject 
was hinted' at, De Bellefonde silenced her 
with 2f, determined and severe air. At 
length she forbore urging her request, per- 

^ ^ suaded 
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suaded that her hus^band must have some 
proportionate motive for a conduct so 
foreign from his general character ; while 
she had too firm a reliance on his affection 
for herself, too much artless simplicity, 
ever to dream of the real one, or pursue 
her inquiries beyond his simple negative* 
Through the interest of the Due de B. and 
the more powerful recommendation of his 
own engaging manners and exalted cha- 
racter, which had sustained no part in the 
calumnies that were latterly pointed at his 
father, the young Marquis de Bellefonde 
soon rose to the highest distinctions under 
the new administration. From his first 
entrance into active life he had been uni- 
vefsally beloved and esteemed. The bond 
of real friendship M'as indeed at this time 
but weak in the French court, and that 
which was substituted for it was in general 
either a league of interests or of pleasures* 
But De Bellefonde, although conscious 
that he had lost somewhat of his title to 
unbounded confidence^ possessed in the 

eyes 
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eyes of the world every thing that could 
entitle him to unlimited esteem. 

His rank and connections" rendered his 
patronage important and his favor a dis- 
tinction; and, though his elegant gaiety 
and chastened wit, which once made him 
a companion equally desirable to the man 
of letters and the man of pleasure, were 
considerably subdued and meliorated into 

a settled gravity, an unobtrusive melan- 

• 

choly, which seemed to have arisen with 
his father's death, and now appeared to 
be habitual, those who had ever really 
loved him found that he was only the 
more interesting from the change ; for he 
still retained that gpntle unostentatious 
desire of pleasing and being useful to 
others which flows from genuine bene- 
volence, and which finds its way to the 
hearts of the vainest and most insensible, 
even when unaccompanied by superior 
talente. — Those, who had only admired 
him at a distance, found new motives for 

^ esteem 
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esteem in the prudence and moderation of 
his conduct, now that he was phiced in a 
situation the most dangerous to youth 
and seductive to ambition, — the avowed 
friend and confident of a young and 
powerful monarch. The sympathy that 
subsists between benevolent minds had at- 
tracted Louis towards De Bellefonde from 
the first moment of his appearance at 
court ; but the difference of five years* 
seniority on the side of the latter had 
formerly, in a great degree, repressed the 
approaches of intimacy, which were farther 
precluded by De Bell^fonde's absence from 
France, and his subsequent ill health. 
Conscious of his own inexperience, Louis 
sought a confidential counsellor as well as 
a friend ; and, finding the Marquis equally 
well qualified to perform the part of both, 
the judgement of maturer years confirmed 
his early predilection, and he soon be- 
came his most distinguislied favorite and 
constant companion. In his present de- 
jection of mind, however, no man could 

be 
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be worse qualified to act the part of a 
courtier than De Bellefonde. It was 
misery to him to submit to the restraints 
of unmeaning ceremony ; it was misery 
to listen with an air of interest where his 
heart felt none, to the unimportant topics 
of the fair prattlers of a drawing-room. 

De Bellefonde, however, strove to sub- 
due his disgusts, in deference to the wishes 
of his royal master, whom he truly loved, 
and w^ho could not be satisfied unless his 
favorite was constantly by his side. He 
removed his family back to Versailles^ and 
forced himself to a scrupulous attendance 
at court, vainly hoping to become recon- 
ciled by habit to a mode of life in the last 
degree irksome to his feelings. 

He was high in. administration, and the 
King persuaded him that his services could 
not possible be dispensed with. His wife 
enjoyed the gaieties of the "court, and was 
sedulous to continue him there. He had 

bound 
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bound himself to a religious observance 
of her wishes ; it gave him comfort to see 
her happy : he found-that this services were 
really important to the state, and could 
not bear to seem ungrateful to the King, 
who every day loaded him with new favors 
and new tokens of attachment. 

Thus, with a heart pining under the 
load of secret griefs to which time brought 
no lenitive, with sentiments too refined to 
be satisfied with the society of the general 
orders of mankind, and principles revolt- 
iog from every species of dissimulation, 
he continued to drag on a reluctant exis- 
tence in the circles of frivolity and deceit ; 
till reason could no longer restrain his 
disgusts, nor habit withhold him from that 
expression of them which is veiled by 
politeness. 

• About three years after her marriage, 
the Marchioness presented De Bellefonde 
with a son, and at the end of two years 

mora 
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more paid the debt of nature in giving 
birth to another. — The Marquis sincerely 
lamented her untimely death. The 
amiable qualities of her heart hud won 
his warm esteem ; and, if he had never 
felt for her any of that impassioned ten- 
derness which marked his attachment to 
Angelica, he had done ample justice to 
her merit, and had the consolation of re- 
flecting, that no harshness nor unkindness 
of his had ever given her a momentary 
pang. He now determined to bring home 
his daughter, who still remained in the 
retirement where he had placed her at 
her nK)ther's deaths that he might himself 
Superintend her education, and direct the 
openings of her young mind. 

But he preferred placing his children 
in his house at Paris, because this would 
furnish him with an excuse for spend- 
ing less of his time at Versailles, and 
'because the former M'as in the immediate 
neighbouihood of his relation, the Marchio- 
ness 
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ness d'Estreaux, a woraaa of uncommon 
worth and accomplishment?, who offered 
to take a maternal charge of them. 
The Marchioness, was peculiarly well 
qualified to form the sentiments of the 
young Adonia, after tlie model .which 
De Bellefonde. having neglected him- 
self, found too late to be most essential 
to happipess, Adonia had at this time 
just entered her sixth ^year, and had seen 
her father so seldom,, that, when he came , 
to conduct her home, and told her that ♦ 
she was to go with him to Paris, she wept 
bitterly, and entreated him not to take 
lier away from her dear- Madame Bru- 
melle, whom, she said^ she Ipved much, 
better than him, and would not be parted . 
from, . 

• 

? The m^ur^aery who a^k the glow of: 
romantic sensibility to. fSfec ordinary feel- 
ings of humanity, takes delight in tracing . 
out the features of the object he laments 
iaeveixfa^ethat seems fajr or in^rjjting. 

.. , ' ^ De: 
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De Bellefbnde had often searched for a 
resemblance to her lamented mother iii 
the sparkling countenance of thie little 
Adonia^ though fancy alone had hitherto 
assisted him to discover it ; but, when he 
saMT^-rfter hang her head and weep, the 
pensive beauties of his lost Angelica spoke 
in every line of her infantine face, and 
recalled the bitter story of his loss in 
traces as strong as the review of yester- 
day. — Five years had rolled over his^ 
'liead since that event, in a smiling va- 
riety of pleasures, of affluence, of honors, 
of every thing that could obliterate the 
past^ and prompt expectation to look for- 
ward with delight; but the warm fancy, 
the romantic sentiment, the enthusiastic 
love, which he had so fatally cherished in 
eariy youth, and which had robed Ange- 
lica in charms inore than mortal, had 
gained too strong an ftsc6ndency over 
the native vigor of his mind to be 
dissipated either^ by the insinuations of 
pleasure or the allurements of timbition^ 

while 
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while any of the energies of youth re- 
mained. Her death had, if possible, in* 
creased their influence ; and the succeed- 
ing events, which had forced him to 
support a still-more difficult plan of de- 
ception than that into which his tii'st 
error had precipitated him, far from dis- 
solving the recollection of the past, had 
to his romantic imagination given her 
other and stronger claims to his perpetual 
remembrance ; though, as there was a 
necessity for that remembrance being 
cohfined to his own bosom^ he had forced 
himself to stifle it, when duty to his 
second wife required the sacrifice, or 
when engaged in hateful intercjourse with 
the world. He was now forced from that 
engagement; whicli, notwithstanding it - 
was induced by the strongest heroism of 
filial piety, had always reproached his 
breast as a violation of the sacred re- 
spect he conceived to be due to the 
memory of the first object of his vows;, 
and his child, from whom he had alienated 

himself 
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himself from the purest motives of duty, 
was, now that these motives existed no 
loogei', still dearer to his heart in con- 
sequence of the painful separation, It 
was in vain that reason pointed o^t the 
errors of imagination, and represented to 
his mind the folly of cherishing remem- 
brances fatal to his peace. '* But for the 
unfortunate attachment which lie. had 
been so studious to inspire her with. An-' 
gelica ha<l perhaps still lived, happy and 
contented with the lot to v/hich he 
found her destined. — But for the specious 
sophistry with Avhich he had overpowered 
her tenderness and seduced her from truth, 
she might have learned to reconcile her- 
self to his loss, and triumphed in the 
consciousneijs of integrity," When the 
illusions of passion were no more, he had 
found the^rt it was not principle, but love, 
which had urged his assiduity for her 
conversion; for, though he contemned 
that system of religious faith which caused 
her scruples against becoming his, the 

bias 
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bias 0f education taught him .to despise 
still more a violation of honor. — ^* He 
had been that violator ; through his per- 
suasions, Angelica had broken her faith, 
and the guilt of • perjury belonged 
less to the unhappy aspostate than to 
him who had instigated a conduct at 
which she had shuddered even in the act, 
which had embittered he^ remaining life, 
and hastened her untimely death !^. These 
self-accusations now crouded upon him 
mth new vigor at the sight of his child, 
whose reselnblance to her mother wrought 
like a warning talisman on his remorse, 
while it rendered more d^r and bindling 
the ties of parental aiFection. In embracing 
and weeping over her, he experienced an- 
guish and distraction little inferior to 
those which had overwhelmed him when 
his j^'r^if Adoniu was torn from hipi for 
ever. , The incre^ed dejection he re- 
turned with to Versailles, though by 
some it was attributed to his wife's re- 
cent death, gave those, who had con- 
sidered 
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sidered his marriage with her as a mere 
cugagement of interest, a new subject of 
conjecture ; and, as they observed that 
it began with the return of his daughter, 
they naturally ascribed it to those mys- 
terious circumstances, in his fii'st engage- 
ment which had formerly caused so mitch 
speculation, though curiosity had at this 
time long been wearing oft* the fruitless 
inquiry. The Marquis de - Bellefonde 
now spent most of his time with his 
children : he, Avho was once so constant 
in his attendance at court, now rarely 
appeared there, except when the Misiness 
of bis office obliged" him to wait' for 
private conft fences with the king, or 
required his rc])airing thither to meet 
with some of the other ministers ; and, 

f I V 

when at such times he occasionally 
mingled with the gay circles wIk) basked 
in the sunshine of coiirt-pleasures, he 
was harassed by perplexing questions or 
frivolous expressions of sympathy, which 
he neither credited nor desired. A gloom 

hung 
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hung around him which no exertion coiddl 
dissipate, nor any farther concealment at- 
tempt to hide ; and the natural urbanity 
of his disposition no longer restrained him 
from giving a loose to the disgust lie felt 
at the impertinent curiosity and unfeeling 
raillery by which he was beset. This^ ' 
weakened the influence of his virtues, 
and many who had been attached to him 
merely from motives of ambition dis- 
-dained to brook the coldness or (as they 
termed it) haughtiness of his manners : 
while those who had courted him for the 
pleasure of his conversation, or the ele^ 
gance of his entertainment, gradually for- 
sook him as the former lost its charm, 
and the latter became less the resort of the 
gay and the dissipated. A court-favorite 
holds his popularity by a very precarious 
tenure. De Bellefonde had lost that en- 
gaging aifability of manners^ that ap- 
pearance of interest in the concerns of all, 
which most effectually secures it ; , and, 
in proportion as he perceived the effects 
VOL, r. t of 
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of this loss, the original cause gained a 
stronger ascendency. — More and more 
disgusted with the world, and offended 
by the discovered inconstancy or per- 
fidiousness of his supposed friends, he 
became in reality what he had^ hitherto 
only worn .the external semblance of, 
haughty and disdainful. The king, who 
was attached to him with fraternal af- 
fection, knew not at first how to recon- 
cile himself to this extraordinary change^ 
which, though gradual in its progress, 
had risen to too great a height for his 
partiality to overlook. At. one time he 
was induced to give ear to the malicious 
insinuation of his favorite's enemies, who 
hinted at remorse for some hidden crime: 
at another, acquainted as he was with De 
Bellefonde's elevation of sentiment, he 
could not forbear imagining that the in- 
toxication of power had perverted the 
natural candor of his mind, and produced 
in him that self-importance and false 
pride of rank which he saw ^exemplified 

in 
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in«o many instances around him from the 
same cause. Neither of these suggestions^ 
however could obtain a permanent hold 
m the King's mind. De Bellefonde's un- 
feigned detestation of every iBpecies of 
turpitude silenced the former ; and, though 
the latter was apparently more demonstm^ 
bie, his original sentiments were so foreign: 
from pride, and his deep dejection so 
incompatible with vanity or the arrogance 
of adventitious elevation, that the King 
soon became persuaded that his change of 
manners proceeded rather from pride 
wounded than elated. He saw clearly 
that some hidden grief preyed upon his- 
mind; but, as De Bellefonde studiously 
evaded his inquiries, and even betrayed 
a degree of impatience whenever the 
topic was introduced, he ceased to urge 
it to him, and only lamented that a mind^ 
so exalted should be depressed by any 
affliction which he possessed not the 
power to alleviate. De Bellefonde was: 
still the . affectionate friend, the faithful 
* ' I* 2. servant, 
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servant^' and the judicious counsdlor, of 
his sovereign; inflexible in justice, and-, 
studious to promote the interests of his 
country. No domestic cares ever im- 
peded his public duties, no private sor- 
rows ever interfered with the scrupulous 
discharge of these; ai^d the King, far 
from condemning his obstinate silence on 
the subject of his secret griefs, admired 
bini the more for a forbearance which he. 
now imagined to be the result of that^ 
magnanimity which- despises the ebulli- 
tions of a' fruitless regret.. He once in-r 
deed had let fall an expression which aw 
reflection confirmed the King in this- 
opinion. It. was during some court-cabal 
which needed all I)e Bellefonde's firm-* 
n^ss and impartiality to repress, when the. 
King, talking with him of indifferent, 
matters, suddenly adverted to the affair 
in agitation, and lamented that he \iho 
seemed involved in sorrows of his owa 
should be so often harassed with ad-, 
justhig the differences of othecs. ^ 

**Sire/: 



^ *' Sirci'' replied he with unusual cold- 
ncssy " the soriows of the individual are- 
but as a grain of sand to. the ocean : they 
are peculiarly his own^ and ought never 
to intrude upon the quiet of o hers ; 
much less are they worthy of coming in 
competition with ^hat a man owes to 
the community," — ^Ever more ready to 
lean to the side of clemency than of con- 
demnation in his decisions on the mo- 
tives of others, the King embraced with 
sincere pleasure every conjecture which 
spoke favorably of the nrrn -uhont he 
loved ; and, if De Rosier lost some sum- 
we?'-friends by the growing chillness of 
hia depOfrtment, and the haughty di&- 
tanee with wliich he repulsed their sy- 
cophant intrusions on his notice, he 
gained a warmer frienc\ a more zealous 
advocate, in the benevolent Louis ; whoy 
attached to him through all the revolu- 
tions of his mannersj, found a new and 
warmer claim on his sympathy in the 
aeverity of that hidden sorrow which 

li 3 could 
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could have wrought such a change di 
a character once equally insinuating and 
'dfiimated. 



CHAP. IX. 

My heart had still some foolish fondness for thee^ 
But hence! 'tis gone! I give it to the winds T 



At the death of the Marchioness de 
Bellefonde, her large fortune had de- 
volved upon her .husband without any 
limitation ; and . this fortune, except a 
small estaJfe in Normandy which he in- 
herited from his father, was all that the 
Marquis could properly call his omti; 
for he was not of a disposition to accu- 
mulate wealth by the emoluments of his 

situation. 
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situation, and the pensions that he re- 
ceived from government were annexed to 
his posts, and with them were liable to be 
withdrawn. 

With his usual sense of justice, he had 
immediately made a will in favor of his 
two sons by the Marchioness, equally di- 
viding between them the reversion of the 
whole of their mother's fortune, without 
appropriating the smallest portion of it to 
Adonia ; who, he conceived, was not en- 
titled to deprive the Marchioness's chil- 
dren of any part of their rnother's wealth. 
Meanwhile his wife's generosity had pos- 
sessed him of an affluence which rendered 
him independent of all court-favor, and 
he looked forward with impatience to the 
period when he might honourably with- 
draw from office, in the hope of spending 
the remainder of his days in some retire- 
ment more congenial to his feelings, and 
better adapted to the exercise of those 

L 4 mild 
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mild virtues which were the favorite im^ 
pulises of his hearts 

It was now liis chief solace to indulge 
his fancy with the anticipation of this 
futin-e retirement ; but thi$ he found was 
unattainable- at present, both from the 
critical state of political affairs, arid from 
the King's increasing reliance on his cx*i 
ertions. 

. In order that he might still devote him* 
self in the best maiuier to the service of 
his fellow-creatures, he proposed to fix on 
some secluded spot for his retreat^ he 
thought, where the inhabitants were- as 
yet immersed in the barbarity of igno- 
rance, or the degradation of unregulated 
passion ; where he could instruct a portion 
of mankind who needed it in the benefits 
of civilization without its vices, and the 
jright use of reason without any of its 
sophistries or prejudices. In imagina- 
tion, he formed ajound him a little grate- 
ful 



f ul community of the poor, whom he had 
relieved from poverty and taught tlie va- 
lue of industry ; and the converted, whom 
lie had reclaimed from vice, and brought 
baxrk to happiness. It was not self-com^ 
placency, it was rapture that inspired his 
heart; as he contemplated the picture ! 
but, when he turned his eyes oi^ the 
tlrama that was acting immediately be- 
fore him, when he j^aw selfish interests 
Dccupying every mind, reason made the 
tool of profligacy, and civilization dege- 
neriated into licentiousness, the nearness 
x>f the* view rendered it shocking and 
disgusting to him. He forgot that ^er& 
was a much- wider fidd for the exertions 
cxf a generous and impai-tial liature ; and, 
still pail ting after' tile manicr of being^ 
useful as well ai^- the happiness unpos-^ 
sessed, he only regarded the beingi 
nround him witli a proud consciousness 
of his own superiority ; while, lamenting 
that his cares should be wasted on im. 
practicable \^objects, the oftcttet he conv 

L 5 trasted 
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trasted them with those of his imagi- 
nation^ the more ardently he longed to 
be set fiee from them, and placed in a 
more congenial office than that of con- 
stitutional administratipn. Human bene- 
ficence, however exalted, must be nou- 
rished by acknowledgement, or it will 
inevitably languish : it belongs only to a 
superior nature to be kind to ingratitude, 
and pour benefits untired on those who 
think ^ot of the benefactor. Dc Belle- 
fonde was never so happy as when as- 
sisting others, either by his purse or his 
services"; but, though he always iouud 
the courtiers sedulous to obtain his fii- 
vor§, and lavish of their j)re-acknow- 
ledgements of his goodness^ it was for- 
gotten as soon as used; nay, his very 
person forgotten, if they found it unne- 
cessary to keep up the forms pnly of ac- 
quaintance; and sometimes these men 
would avail themselves of his interest to 
diseijitangle their own difficulties, and then 
jeave him iu the snare from which he had 

aided 
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aided their escape, ^' Perfidious, unprin- 
cipled, monsters !" cried he indignantly, 
worn out at length by repeated instances 
of this kind^ '* pampered by voluptuous- 
ness and selfishness till they have obli- 
terated every feeling that rescues human 
nature from brutality, I will be kiiid to 
thenci no longer. I renounce, I abjure, 
them for ever ! Oh ! when shall I be at 
liberty to devote myself to modest worth 
and genuine gratitude ! to nourish the 
social virtues in nature, which ^ are as 
yet unadulterated by luxury, or are/ohly 
culpable through ignorance! to diffuse 
instruction and happiness where they will 
be gratefully received and modestly en^ 
joyed! No. vain aristocrate shall rear 
hi$4>roud dwelling, or diffuse: his bane- 
ful example, near our peaceful and inno- 
cent retirement ; no haughty tyrant, who 
creates privileges of his ow-n on the basis 
of prejudice or erroneous custom, and 
enforces them by the arbitrary arm of 
power, shall approach there I I will teacl\ 

L 6 my 
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my fellow-cftatures that they ate men;. 
but not tyrintj ; free, but not insubor-^ 
dinate; for true freedom is not an ex- 
emption from all law ; it only implied, 
that the gbvernment under which we live 
is contrived for the best, and that the 
restrictions to which we all concur in 
submittifag have been found necessary for 
the general well-being of society. Th^ 
sfense of our moral equality generates a 
proper indeperidjSnce, and neither sup- 
■poses a natu^-a^I equality which does notr 
exist, nof requires an equality of fortiinif 
which can faever be maintained : it only 
places the^ mind abovtf" tyranny, and in* 
forms it of its proper value, while it sub> 
mits tbl^ conduct to the laws of the com- 
munity as the true test of social duty*. 

• 

—Oh ! when shall I be at liberty to in* 
culcaJte .sthese doctrines, wiliiout opposi* 
tion, where they will be received with 
conviction, where they will be encou-^ 
raged and adopted with the fervor of un-* 
prgudiced reason ! When shall 1 be exir 

abled 



abled Id Mithdraw frohi this hateful 
court I" 

f 

By such i^everies t)e Bellefonde wa^ 
pei^petu^ly dccujpied, till, about a ye^t? 
iffer his secotid wtfe s death, be was sur- 
prised by receiving a lettei" from a Ma-=- 
dame Raimond, who called herself a cou- 
sin of the late Marchioness, and informed 
him that she held a right of successiob: 
to heV whole ibrtuhe, — that fortune b^ 
fneana of -which he expected to rear hii^ 
Utopia } 

The intelligence wa* a blow that jar- 
red through every part of De Bellefonde'fe 
frame; but he read the letter a second 
time with moi'e deliberation. It wa». 
couched ia terms siiiiple, modfest, and af- 
feeting*' The fekimant said, that she vri^ 
pressed by s&gular misfortunes,^ or she 
wduld tact have 'presumed to troubte hiih 
by Aientioning ia claim ^vhtch had so long 
laid d&wmMdt J esj^iaHy as she 'acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged that slie. could bring no living 
M'ituesses to attest it. Her proofs, of its 
validit}^ she said, were however suffi- 
ciently convincing. She was the niece 
by marriage of the Comtesse de Mont- 
villiers, the lady who had bequeathed her 
large fortune to Mademoiselle de la Voi- 
tifere, (the late Marchioness de BeilC'i 
fonde,) and had been educated by her as 
her intended heir. But at the instiga- 
tion of the friends of . Mademoisdle de 
la Voiti^re, who was her own niece, she 
had made a second will, and revoked 
the former one, in her favor, Madame 
Haimond having offended her by an im- 
Brudent marriage. That, in her last ill- 
less, finding that she (Madame Raimond) 
fvas in extreme indigence, and feeling all 
her former affection return for her, to- , 
gether with some peculiar reason- which 
had partly instigated her unkind treat- 
ment, she had sent for her, and ne^tored 
the first will, ojjily altering its date tQitlie 
present time. She died immediately after 
f thie 
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.this act, hfefore it could be wdl confirmed 
Madame Raimond held the last-signed 
will in her own hands.; that in favor of 
Mademoiselle de la.Voitifere was fomid 
among the old lady's sealed papers. INfa- 
.demoiselle de la. Voiti^re had powerful 
friends j Madame Raimond was in indi- 
gence and pbscurity. The Due de B. 
had established the claims of the former: 
those* of the latter, were treated as an im- 
posture. She hadi no. redress to fly to; 
she was powerless herself, and she re- 
tired from the vain contest. Her hus- 
.band being at this time absent from her, 
she determined to conceal from him the 
expectations that had been given her, 
that he might not share her disappoint- 
meat, nor be tempted to engage in a 
hopeless litigation^ which he had neither 
interest nor money tp support Since then 
they had experienced many changes of 
fortune ; and, being at present in the 
utmost distress, she had lately been in- 
duced to inform her husband of the will 

which 
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irfiich she had so long- kept Kifrt igno*- 
rant of, in order to consult ynth him 
Irhethef- there was a possibility of obtaining 
telief thrbugh this taeans. 

Acquiainted ^ith the Well-known good*- 
ness of the Marquis de Biellefbhdei he had 
tid vised her, ' slie said, to o^eiiltfieir case 
to him, btit to appeal father to hrs hu*- 
inanity than hi^ justicfe ; for ah unattested 
x:laim like theits fcotdd sc&rcely be deem-*- 
ed wordiy of notice, much less of ac- 
"knowtedgment, and they only desired a 
a small provkion from the Marquis's;, 
bounty. ' * . 

* 

■ 

r 

De Bellefdndfe Was moved even to 
tears, as he read the letter a secoiid tinte, 
by the plaintive '^inipiicity with Which 

modest m6ht set forth its distresses. 

' • . , . 

His more extensive schemes 'of benevo- 
lence were forgotten ; the hope of sooth- 
ing his own sorrows in retirement was^ 
^superseded ; he thx>ught only of relteving^ 

Madame- 



Madame Raimond. But, that he might* 
not do injustice, to his children by too 
hastily yielding to the impulses of com- 
passion, he determined to inquire into 
the truth of her statement before he pro- 
ceeded to answet her claim ; and to thi« 
end he first desired to see hef. She came 
to him immediately upon the knowledge- 
of his wish. She appeared to be a wo- 
man about seven, and twenty years of 
age ; tall, and of a carriage u'n common Jy; 
dignified ; and sh^ was dressed in de6f>r 
mourning, having lately lost at oner 
stroke two darling children. She w'epfe 
when she .mentioned it j —but her grief 
was not violent. She was thin and paiCi.. 
and her sable dress made h^r appear ttill 
more sp. De Bellefonde was a\physiog'< 
nomist; but he was here rather a sym- 
patlictic observer than one guided by 
system. But Aristotle himself would have 
pronounced the expression jof Madame 
Raimond's countenance to be iacepable 
of deceit; and, on a closer investigation, 

the 
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the calm dark eye/ the broad open brow, 
the noble and well-defined nose, the mouth 
*^ firm and placid," curved by no lurk- 
ing lines of passion nor dissimulation, 
were all features which De Bellefonde 
thought could not easily be mistook, and 
belonged only to a virtuous and sincere 
mind. After he had assured her of wel- 
come, a,nd soothed her by expressions of 
kindness, he requested to be informed 
what were the misfortunes to which she 
alluded in her letter, and whether his inte- 
rest as well as his purse might not be useful 
to her. He was predisposed to sympa- 
thise in every word she should utter, 
and he begged her to be circumstantial, 
that he might clearly comprehend the 
nature of her claims. 

** We are all apt to suppose our own 
misfortunes the severest," said she in a 
soft and low voice : ' * and yet I think 
candor must allow that mine have fallea 
peculiarly heavy upon me, though per- 
haps 
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haps not uncomTnon in theihselves. Edu- 
cated in prosperity, and acquainted only 
with ease and happiness, I scarcely had 
thought of misfortuiie when 1 first be- 
came unfortilnate ; and^ accustomed from 
my infancy to kindness and respect, 
I drooped helpless and terrified before 
unfeeling reproof and coarse familia- 
jity. But adversity certainly teaches 
us our own strength. It robs us per- 
haps of some outward ornaments when 
it forces us to associate with those be- 
neath us, but it matures patience and^or- 
titude, and all the more useful virtues ; 
its productions have the superiority of 
autumn over summer; the one is deco- 
rated by the blossoms, the other brings 
forth the fruit. But I am running into 
a moralizing strain, when I meant only 
to narrate. Pardon the interruption, my 
Lord, The unfortunate are strangely 
garrulous.'' '* No one need apologize, 
madam; for sentiments so just," said De 

Bellefonde ; 



Bellefonckr '^ proceed s& you pleas^ I^ 
must listen to yoifc with sympathy." 

*' I ha\iB told you," said slie> '* that 
I was educated by die Comtesse de Mont- 
vHHers. I was an orphan^ and entirely 
dependent oh her; yet I fieter knew a; 
want nor a wbh nngratified until I left. 
her. Simply ensnared by the unfortunate 
predilection which h&s caused all fny aub-r 
sequent distresses, ; I never thelessf. Qught' 
not to blame myself for ast attachment; 
which was due to worth. My Raimond 
has ever been the best of hnsbands,-— 
imprudent and perhaps* faulty a& he wa3' 
in bis choice, weighing it by the esta- 
blished rules of Custom. He was the te- 
nant of a humble cottage, but uncom- 
monly endowed by nature both with 
mental and personal gifts ; dnd, ^tttracted 
by his beauty, as she said, when^ he * was 
yet a boy, the Comiesse de MontvilUcrs 
took him into her family, and gave bint 
a good education under her own eye. He 

passed 



passed .through ijeveml gradations in her 
service, but was ahvays near .ber person^ 
^nd iclistiinguished by attentions which ave 
iseldom paid to domestics. It was this 
^erhatps 'that earjy nourished those aspi« 
riHg sentiments whdch, though . founded 
4>n coia3cious excellence^ are deemed top 
pjasunajrtuous to be tolerated ,in inferior 
stations. At- eighteen years of. age he 
was placed more imnpiGdiateiy about * the 
Comtesse's person^ attended her when she 
went abroad rather as a companion^ dilan? 
a servant, gav^ her his aim Avhen she 
walked out, (for slie ^vas 4iow too feeble 
to walk witiieut assistance, ) and read to 
her in ber own apa^^tment, when only shfe 
and I wepe there 4;ogether. My hpaptbad 
' cherished an unconscious aflfection for him 
from the first cqi^iing of reason. We 
lived so secluded from the world, that I 
knew little of its customs, and* still less 
of >the importance annexed to the distinc- 
tions of rank. I saw nobody ^so amiable 
as Raimond^ and therefore I loved him 

best ; 
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best; but I was Avholly ignorant that this 
was any other than a sisterly attachment^ 
till it was too deeply imprinted on my 
heart to be easily removed. He was nine- 
teen, and I but sixteen, when one day, 
while we were alone together, I observed 
that his eyes fixed mournfully upon, me, 
and he sighed deeply. I simply asked 
what had vexed him, and said I would 
tell my aunt if any body had been saucy 
to him, which was often tlie case from 
the jealousy he excited among the ser- 
vants. I cannot call him a servant, fw 
indeed he was never considered as such, 
and his mind was too exalted for any thing 
commonly annexed to the name. I repeated 
my inquiry, whether he had received in- 
solence from any of the servants. He 
blushed deeply, and looked dpw^n for 
some moments. '^ Alas, no !" said he 
at length ; '^ every bqdy is too kind to 
me, and I forget my humble stjation, and 
jaspire still higher!" He gave, me a ti- 
jmid but eloquent glance, wlupK,I f^lt ei^- 

ter 
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ter my very soul, and instantly left me. 
IJiad read the language of love in ro- 
mances, though till this moment I had 
formed no notion of its nature. A con- 
fused idea that / was the object to whom 
he aspired rushed upon my mind, and the 
thoughts of being beloved by Raimond 
filled and • elated n>y simple bosom with 
unutterable delight. I might have mis- 
took however, and a few moments' re- 
flection mingled my pleasure with dis- 
quiet. The difterence of our ranks did 
not once occur to mc, for I was not sen- 
sible of it, and in the distinctions of 
mind I acknowledged him my superior. 
I longed yet dreaded to meet him again : 
I threw myself in his way several times, 
but always fled with trembling agitation 
the instant he approached me ; and 
many weeks elapsed without our again 
exchanging words. But I could not en- 
dure this uncertainty ; and I formed a 
thousand stratagems to obtain a more per- 
fect-knowledge of the state of his hear^, 

which 
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which I always found mysdf too con- 
scious to put in execution. My romances 
had taught me, that love was often the 
• inspii'er of i^oetry, and I had seen sevc- 
' ral little songs of Raimond's composing. 
One day, when he was abroad with my 
aunt, I stole softly to his chamber, and 
explored every corner of it, in hopes of 
finding some memorial of my3elf. I took 
up a book at last, within the leaves of 
which I found with inexpressible delight 
a sonnet that I was certain alluded to 
no one but myself: for^ though I was 
not directly mentioned in it, my name 
•was on the outside of_the paper, and my 
cipher inscribed oti various parts of the 
book. I still remember it distinctly, for 
it made an impression On me which can 
never be effaced ; and, if you wiU '-not 
think me too minute, my Lord, I will 
repeat it to you." 

4 

' Your story deeply engages my inte- 
rest," said the Marquis. '* I know not," 

continued 
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continued he musingly after a short pause, 
*' whether we ought to approve oi any in- 
novation of the established rules of so- 
ciety ; but, certainly, if any thing can ex- 
cuse incroachments of this kind^ or re- 
concile a forbidden connexion, it i^ a 
pure and artless love, such as you de- 
scribe ; . I shall be favored by hearing your 

sonnet." '^ It was addressed to his Black- 

' . •' ' '■''..• 

bird," said Madame Raimond, *' a little 

tame favorite that was allowed to rove 
about at liberty. It would sometimes 
leave him for days together ; but it al- 
ways returned to him, as if sensible that 
it found none in the world so good a$ 
Kaimond. 

Lend me thy joyous pipe, that I may sing 
lijce thee^ aweet bird> with gay untroubled breast i 
Lend me, sweet bird» thy bold excursive wingfp 
That 1 may fly from her who spoils my rest. 

Ah ! merry wvbler, thou didst n^er know 
The sting of thought^ that bids an anguish live^ 
' Thy inauspicious aim ne'er nurs'd a woe 
Beyond, the momient that did impulse giv«» 
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To me each moment, lixig'ring as it goes. 

Imparts another pang of hopeless grief; 

For stijl the cause from whence my suffring flows 

Clings to my heart, and banishes relief !«- 

Ah ! spring that prompts thy warblings cheers not me ; 

Nor could thy borrow'd pinions set me free. 

' ^^ I could not prevail on myself to re- 
place this precious paper where I had 

« 

found it ; and at length, boldly deter- 
mining to keep it, whatever might be 
the consequence, I put it in my bosom, 
and^ retiring to my aunt's room, sat 
myself down quietly at work to wait her 
return, ^er return ! ah, no! I thought 
not of her; but was not Raimond with 
her^ — the being who seemed to me the 
first in the creation ? 

*' The Comtesse came, but not Rai- 
mond Though severely disappointed when 
she entered without him, some reluctant 
feelings, which I could not* account for, 
prevented my inquiring what was become 
of him. Night came, but no Raimond ; 
another day and another night, but still 

1 gained 
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I gained no tidings of him. My aunt 
did not once name him, and the servants 
could tell me nothing of his destiny. 
Weeks passed away in this ignorance, and 
love was nourished by uncertainty. 

'* I was miserable, and wept in secret, 
and before the Comtesse my sighs would 
burst forth, in spite of my struggles to 
keep them down ; my colour faded, and 
my appetite forsook me ; I was . for ever 
restless, always leaving the spot I was in 
to seek in vain in some other to escape 
from my uneasiness. But my aunt never 
4'emembered these symptoms, and still 
forbore to mention Raimond. At length, 
as I wandered alone at some distance, 
from the house, I saw the poor youth 
walking slowly among the trees. His 
hat was off, his hair disordered, and his 
whole dress, so neglected, that, added 
to. the paleness of his countenance, J 
stood some moments in doubt whether 
it could possibly be him. I met his. eye, 

M 9 and 
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and, instantly flying towards him, 
caught his hand with artless affection; 
my questions were too eager to wait for 
his replies. *' Where have you beea^ 
Raimond? — ^why have you so strangely 
absented yourself? and what is the rea- 
son that the Comtesse. never speaks of 
you now as she used to do? — Are you 
ill ? — 'Ah ! why are you so pale ? Speak, 
Raimond, I beseech you, and tell mc 
the cause of all this mystery." " You 
are the cameT replied he, in a tone 
which I thought strangely unkind ; ''I 
wish to heaven I had never seea you !^' 
^' Ah! why do you wish so, Raimond?" 
cried I, bursting into tears, stung by the 
titter sincerity with which he pronounced 
these words: *' you are very ungrate- 
ftil if you wish so. I have done nothing 
but weep since you went away." " You 
look indeed very pale,'^ said he, fixing 
his eyes upon me; and now he also 
burst into weeping. He drew me to a 
little distance, to a place were we were 

less 
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Icfes in danger of being observed; for 
he told me, that, if my aunt heard of 
our having been together, she would 
never forgive him, since it was on wy 
account that she had banished him. I 
could not comprehend why the Comtesse 
should be angry with Raimond for lovingj 
me, or with me for returning his lovCr 
He explained to me the pride of rank 
iaiid ancestry: my heart knew no* such 
distinctions, and my reason refused to 
iseknbwledge their importance. 

- *' In modest and affecting terms^ Ra£^ 
Yttond told me, that they had indeed no* 
power over the mind ; tha(t the conscious-^ 
ness of His inferior birth cbuld not 
change the current of his alfections; 
that he could never cease to love me. 
He hoped nothing, however; he said; 
he only intreated that I would not for- 
get him. I told him that to^ forget him 
was not in my power. A girl of six-- 
teen does not think it ift nature that the 

M 3 ^ memory 
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memory of a beloved object can ever be 
erased from her mind ; but, indeed, 
where is the heart that can forget its 
affections ? Long after the sentiment of 
lovcus extinguished, the memory of it 
remains ; it is too pleasing a recollection 
to be ever Avholly relinquished. , I, need 
not detain your attention to this part of 
my narrative. After several more private 
meetings, love and igorancfe of the world 
overcame my few scruples, and I eloped 
with Raimond. We were immediately 
married, and 1 was then urgent to return 
to the Comtesse, to ask her pardon and 
blessing: but this my husband strongly 
opposed ; assuring me, that, if I did so, 
it must be at the hazard of being se* 
parated from him for ever. The large 
fortune, which might have been ours 
had I obtained a reconcihation with my 
aunt, was to the generous youth of no 
moment, when weighed against the dread 
of losing me ; and, imagining that I 
could live happily in the poorest cottage 

with 
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with my Raimond, and delighted thus to; 
have proved the disinterestedness of liis 
aiFection, I yielded to his remonstrances, 
and determined not to risk the conse- 
quences of an application to the Com- 
tesse.' But, alas [ I soon experienced all 
the hardships of indigence, even though 
my beloved Raimcnd was by my side. 

*^ Unaccustomed to the commonest toil, 
the fatigue I was obliged to submit to^ 
(for we could afford to keep only one 
servant,) and the pain of finding myself 
an alien from my friends, and utterly cast 
off as a thing unworthy by one or two 
of my former companions, to whom I 
had disclosed my situation in confidence^v 
preyed oi^ my health and spirits, and 
threw me into an alarming and lingering 
illness.. My Raimond redoubled his tender 
assiduities. He worked night and day to 
prociu'e for me those indulgences which 
my situation now doubly required ; for, 
to add to my distress, and indeed my 

•M 4 spirits > 
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spirits were quite unstrung, I found that 
another dear but painful link would soon 
be added to our mutual affection, which 
would awaken new cares and plunge us 
into new expences. The dear babe when 
it arrived proved indeed an accumulation 
of perplexity to us. I was too weak to 
nurse it myself; and^ though we could 
not afford to hire a nurse into the house, 
even by discharging our other servants, 
I could not bear to send my child away 
from me. Born in sorrow, deprived of 
its natural sustenance, it languished a 
weak and sickly object, demanding our 
constant attendance and fostering conti- 
nual anxiety for near a year, when if 
pleased heaven to take it avvay froni lis. 
But its death was a severe stroke to lis : 
niethinks we are n\ore unwilling to lose a 
poor sickly plants which we have tried in 
vain to prop, than the healthy and robust 
ones which give us no care. We had 
lived two years in our poor cottage, whien 
one evening, as he was returning from 

work, 
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work, Raimbnd was overlakeoi on; the 
high road by one of the ComtcsseV, ser-^ 
t'ants, who immediately recollected and 
accosted him. I was extremely alarmed 
when he i^lated the circumstances ; and 
still more so, when next day the Comr 
tesse herself came to us.. She embracedi 
us both, however, with tender affection ;, 
and in particular I remarked, that, wheiii 
llaimond knelt to implore her pardoti, 
she stooped over him, and, kissing hiift> 
forehead with fervor, burst into tears. 
We were overjoyed by her unexpectedi 
kindness, but our pleasure was of short; 
dtiration : she soon put on an air of cotd^ 
tress and severity. ''It is impossible^, 
Teresa," said she to. me, '* that \ can 
ever adopt you again in my family, aftei: 
'd'^grading yourself as you have done.. 
Had you manried any body but my 
servant, I niight probably have foiv 
given you, and reinstated yoil in yoifi: 
former expectatioiis ; but^ t cannot leave 
my fortune to. one who will never be re- 
cdved aJgain by the world.. 1 wiJi tike care 
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to provide against your future indigence,, 
but my public countenance you cannot 
have, and must be satisfied without, as a pu- 
nishment for your extreme folly and im- 
prudence" 

*' With these words he left us, having 
first put into Rairaond's hands a purse 
containing fifty louis d'ors. This was to 
us a mine of wealth. We repaired our 
cottage, and made it more commodious; 
and, after having furni^ied ourselves with, 
several necessaries which we had long 
w^anted, and which were to us tlie height 
of luxuiy, we baii still twenty louis 
left. But one night, while my husband 
was absent on business at a distant town^ 
some ruffians broke into the house, and 
robbed us of our remaining wealth, to- 
gether with every thing they could find 
that was portable, leaving me half ^dead 
with terror locked into a narrow closet, 
where I had scarcely room to breathe, 
and pur poor simple servant-girl tied to 
a table in the kitchen, and in strong 
V con- 
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eonvulsions.. What a sight for poor 
Raimond when he returned' next morn- 
ing ! The fright, added- to my weaK 
state of health, for I wa:s again pregnant^ 
brought on a miscarriage,- and my life 
was despaired of. Raiinond had no money 
to procure a physibian ; ahd^ alniost dis- 
tracted by* ^he dread.' of losing . me, he 
wi*ote an incoherent letter to the Com- 
tesse^ informing her of our misfortune, 
and in^plbrihg: her farther succour. The 
letter' nevef reached her. ' She was con- 
fined to a siclc bed, and tliose .about her 
took care that her, bounty should not be 
thrown away,ou a discarded favorite. 
I recovered 'however almost miraculously, 
and soon .enjoyed ' n^*ore ' confirmed" health ' 
than T had long (experienced; But the 
blessing's of health and mutual affection' 
could not' ward'. oiF flie gathering evils ^ 
of poverty, and* we were forced to sepa- 
rate.' Rkimond had been offered an em-- 
pldyment iii the house of a rich merchant^ 
in Paris; and the situation held. out so 
many advantages, that he resolved to> 

m6 accept 
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accept of it. Our maid would hot leave 
uSj, though we had no longer any wages 
lor her; and it gave iny husband some 
comfort to think that I should still be 
attended by this faithful creature in his 
absence. It was a sad parting however,— 
€)ur first separation ! We were ydiing, and 
found all the w;orld in each other's society j 
and, indeed^ when the time arrived, it 
seemed laden with death ; but this ^as a 
slight trial compared to wliat followed^ 
Raimond was biit just gone, when I was 
surprised by a summons fe-om my aunt to 
come to her immediately. I sent my ihaid 
liome to her friends^ locked up my bouse> 
and sat out. I found the Comtesse dying,, 
but she received me with the kindest wel* 
come. She told me that she had never 
tasted peace since I left her; bewailed her 
unkindness to me, and implied my par- 
don for having sacrificed so much to the 
opinion of the world, ^' But,, alas K' said 
she,, ^^ well might I dread the world's cen- 
sures,-^Raamond is my son t" ^* As 1 
kuew she had had no child by her hus- 

bandj 



band, and had beeii but once married, 
this iiitelligefice slibtked nie much more 
than I can express, 1 felt ho pleasure 
at the idea of liis being aUied to nobility 
m a manner which disgraced his parents, 
arid I shrunk with horror from the poor 
enfeebled woman wKo mad^ this strtinjsre 
unexpected confession. I coiild not dis- 
semble ; for, bli !' what a blow is it to dis- 
cover giiilt in one whom we have been 
accustomed to venerate ! She saw what 
were my feelings; her remorse grew more 
tetter ; she attempted to explain her storyi 
to give me her reasons for her harsh treat- 
ment, of us ; but I could oiily gather 
from her disjointed exptessiobs a confir* 
mation* of her guilt, and tftat she had 
.discarded Raimond under |)retence of 
having discovered that he IbVed m6y 
when in fact she hardly even suspected it; 
only to controvert a report which fiad 
lately been circulated respecting hiiS real • 
birth. She put into my hands, the will 
slie had first made^ in which she named 

me: 



me her sole heir, say.ing, that the con- 
jectures or , co.mn^.eiits. of tjie world, were 
no longer of importance to a wpuian ou 
thc-briuk of eternity. She directed me* 
where to find the other will, in favor of 

4 

Madame de la \'oitifere, which she desired 
me to bring to her and destroy. I was 
preparing to obey her, when she suddenly 
gave a convulsive scream, and in a; few- 
minutes died in my arms. Tlie agitation- 
occasioned by our meeting had hastened' 
hej end, and. I was left just in the critical 
period when another minute or two would 
have, destroyed Madanie de la Voitiere's 
claims, and established mine. I was suffer- 

1 J » * 

ed to remain in the house, and treated with 
Civilijty enoughrtill after the funeral. Froni 
a perhaps-overstrained delicacy, though 
I knew where the other, will was deposited, 
and had her orders for destroying it,. I 
could not prevail on myself to touch it 
now, :^s I had no longei* her presence to 
authorise ; me ; but, indeed, I. did not 
suppose that the validity of the paper 

which . 
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^ hich I held could possibly be disputed :. 
I found it otherwise. TlijC Conitesse's; 
brother, the Due de- B. took upon fiinv 
the opening of her papers, and declared- 
Madame de l;a Voitifere her heih . I then, 
came forward,. and..prod\iced my claim.. 
It was regarded with . contempt. The 
witnesses mentioned in the will were na 
where to be found, and several of the 
people in- the house declared that nonsuch 
persons had ever existed in their know- 
ledge, and that they had Hved with the 
Comtesse since a period long, before my 
birth. I was branded as an impostor, though 
known by the Due and every servant in 
tl>e house as the* niece of the late Comte 
de Montvilliers, from whom. all this, cour- 
tested fortune was derived ; and, after 
having been paid a. small legacy which 
was assigned to ine m,X\\Q established "wiWy 
I was discarded with ignominy,, and com- 
manded never to trouble any of the fa- 
mily again ; for that, ^^ whoevej had been 
my father^ the wife of Monsieur Raimond, 

the 
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the Comtesse's valet, was na associate for 
people of quality.** I knew it was in vaia 
to resist this injustice, for it was stamped 
by the high hand of power ; but I re- 
mained some days in the neighbourhood, 
vainly hopiiig to gain tidings of the two 
persons xvho I knew had been present at 
thfe signing of my will ; but they had left 
the country, and nobody could tell me 
iny thfng concerning them. I sat out 
homewards, disappointed and spiritless;, 
but I was not ambitious. Custom had 
reconciled me to my humble Station, an4; 
I soon comforted myself with the reflec- 
tion that we were no worse oft' than we 
had been, and that I liad still xfty be- 
loved 11 imorid to make light the burden 
of labour. I thanked Go'd that my 
health was restored, and that I could noit 
Work for myself.. With thepitta^nce tlifere- 
fore which 1 had received frohi the Due 
de B. I determined to impair bur cottige 
once more, and embellishi it against my 
husband's return, while I would also en- 

deavouir 
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deavour to add to our scanty income by 
taking in needle-work of the commonest 
kindSj in which I was become tolerably 
expert. With these thoughts my disap- 
pointment was soon entirely at an end^ 
^tkd I hastened on my journey home. 

** But there was no home for me to come 
to ! I looked about in vain for our sweet 
though humble dwelling. It was razed 
to the ground, and scarcely one tface r<4^ 
iriaiiied of it ! Fatigued with my journey, 
which had been performed On foot, and 
4uite dispirited by tHis unforeseen misfor- 
tUiie, I sat down upon some stones, and 
i^e^t bitterly ; my bonnet fell oflF as 1 
rested my head upon my hands, and m^ 
long hair, which was at that time stri- 
kingly fine, fell iii diserdef^d' ringlets over 
ihy face. I suppose I must have made 
a picturesque Jij^pearaii'ce, sitting thus 
liournfully among the ruins of my house, 
which was. situated in the skirts of a ro- 
]3(iantib woody Jttid so liear a small lake, 

that 
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that my figure was reflected in It. A 
gentleman, who had left his • carriage on 
the high road, and came here with his 
gun in pursuit of some game, observed 
and came up to me. He began by asking 
me whether there were many birds in these 
woods ? I looked up through my tears, 
hardly comprehending what he said, arid, 
recollecting his. fcatuves, I knew him. to- 
be the Baron de Vernon, a relation, of the 
Dtic de B..'s, who used sometimes ta visit 
my aunt. . He did not however know me, 
and somehow, feeling ashamed of my. 
humble appearance, I determined not to 
discover myself to him. He seemed af- 
fected by my tears, and iiicjuired whether 
be could relieve me, in a ypice so -gentle 
and soothing, that my heart instantly re- 
cognized him: as a friend. I had never 
felt kindnesat ,30 valuafele,. npr liope so^ 
quipk spi,'inging, as at this^moment,; w:hen„, 
left to myself in ^he worl4 ili ,a iJianner, J. 
had not another soul? neavto pity or assist 
me. I was ;but eighteen; too, and my 

heart 
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heart was a stranger to suspicion; but 
when he otferecj to. take me with him to 
Paris, where I told him my husband was^ 
and that I wished to go to him, how joy- 
fully did I put myself under his protect 
tion 1 

* 

,, But, alas ! his designs were neither 
honorable nor kind. Instead of taking 
me to my husband, he carried me to his 
country-seat near Versailles, and use4. 
every art to seduce my affections ; white 
he kept me in such close confinement^ 
that I had not even power to inform Rai- 
mond that I was alive. Think,, my Lord^ 
what he must have suffered, when during 
eight months he was ignorant of my fate! 
But I was not all that time with the base 
young man who had deceived me* I found 
means to escape, while he was absent at 
court, through the assistance of a coun- 
try-girl who happened Xo know me, and 
I travelled on foot to Paris ; thankful to 
heaven that I had e^aped uninjured from 

the- 
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the snares of a cruel seduc'ei-, who would 
have deprived me of all that I valued on 
eaxth besides my Raimoiid ! 

'* Alas ! my innocencewas indeed all that 
was lefl me. Raimond had quitted the 
house of his employer in search of me, 
and nobody could direct me w'here to 
find him. 

**Itis not easy to tell yon all the hnrd- 
ships and' insults I had now tb struggle 
against.— I was alone in a great city ; I 
had not one friend to apply to ; I met 
liot a soul who took pity^ on my youth 
and misfortunes. Madame de la Voitifere 
was not then married, and I knew not 
where she lived, or I would now have 
applied to her ; for, though she wias 
quite a child when t lived with thfe Com* 
tesse de Montvilliers, I thought that he 
could not already have forgotten me, 
and remembered her of a gentle a!nd 
compassionate nature. I found no com- 
passionate^ 



p^moMte natures here. But with a thirj. 
aud. plight form, aj|;id a fape which in those 
days was accQua.ted more than ordinarily 
handsome, I was forced to toil from 
morning till nighty (fori determined to 
save what I Qould of my little fortune 
for my husband,) and was hourly ex- 
posed Xo the insults of improper addresses. 
At length, quite, discouraged by these ac- 
cumulating embarrassments, which I had 
cmly submitted to in. the idea of being iu 
the way of hearing tidings, of my hus- 
band, by remaining near the house of his 
employer, I sat out for St. Denis, where 
Raimond's nominal parents resided ; think- 
ing it not improbable that he might come 
thither, and at any rate expecting that 
they would be kind to me for his sake, 

" I was not deceived. They were peo- 
ple x>f coarse minds, and still c.Qar$er 
manners, . but they were not insensible to 
the feelings of humanity: they were as 
kind to me as they could be, yet it.w^ 

but 
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but a rude sympath)''. I stayed with them 
near Uvo months, and at length Raimond 
indeed appeared. My heart was warm, 
unconscious of evil^ and overjoyed by 
his arrival. He expressed no pleasure at 
seeing me. Disdain and suspicion over- 
spread his fine glowing countenance^ and 
all my former sufferings were light com- 
pared to the anguish inflicted by his 
coldness. He had' heard that I had lived 
four or five months with the Baron dc 
Vernon on the most disgraceful terms : 
he knew his profligate character^ and 
though he could scarcely credit the re- 
port, his heart was deeply wounded by 
it. The first word I uttered confirmed 
it ; and, without deigning to bestow 
another look upon me, he left the house. 
I thought I should have died by this 
cruel stab ! The people of the house join- 
ed hi Raimond 's indignation, and de- 
clared that they would no longer har- 
bour me. They loaded me with shocking 
epithets that froze my very soul; but 
. • they 
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they could not turn me out to die, and 
I sank into a state of insensibility Avhich 
was succeeded by a raging fever. When 
I recovered my recollection, I found my- 
self carefully nursed, and attended by a 
rloctor. Raimond had been there. He was 
rioM^ convinced of my innocence ; but he 
had imprudently fought with the Baron de 
Vernon, who was supposed to be dying of 
his wounds. My husband had escaped 
to Austrian Flanders, and had called at 
St. I>enis in his way, and directed that I 
should follow him, as soon as I Avas able 
to travel. I recovered my strength and 
joinied him. — He had got together a little 
*inon!ey from the earnings of his late em- 
ployment, d,nd' I had still the greatest 
jpart of my leg'dcy untouched. We set-* 
tied in buisiness at Staden, and lived in 
comfort for near four years, in which 
time I was thef mother of two sweet chil- 
dren.'' She paused a nifeVnfe^nt, as if over- 
come by the redoUectibn, arid then pro- 
ceMed: '''I know not what evil influence 

tempted 
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tempted my husband to go to Paris ; but 
about this time he grew weaiy of our re- 
sidence. It had indeed fefw attractions^ 
exclusive of qur domestic comforts. 

'^ The inhabitants of Staden, with whom 
our situation obliged us to associate, were 
to the last degree vulgar and illiterate. 
They had not minds suited to those who 
had seen better days, and I agreed with 
my husband in wishing a change of re- 
^idenqe ; but I, had an instinctive horror 
at Pa^ris. Raimond's w^l howevei* always 
guided me, and we came hither. The 
JBaron de Vernon had recovjeied from his 
wovmds, and we had nothiijg to appre- 
l^nd on this account. Raipiqnd procured 
employment in the s^me mercantile house 
>vhere he had been before, and. in a year or 
t\YO was admitted to a share in the busi- 
ness. He was of a sanguine and en- 
terprising ten^per,. and Ijie was led away 
to stake pur whole fprtune^ on a specula- 
live adveiitiue, which, if successful, would 
' have 



littYe mlsed us at once to inidepepdence 
and affluence \ but it failed, and we w^»^ 
plunged into worse' than poverty! The 
bouse w^s ei^tirely crushed, its raenrbera 
d}6persed) and Raimpnd won thra^v^n iata 
prison for deb^ wkich he had never in^ 
curred, and was Utterly unable ;to pay»- 
Imprisonment to an active mind is worse 
than its ci^ge to the spi'ightly bird, ac* 
<^ustomed to mount the sky, or sweep the. 
distant country at will ; — but unjust im- 
prisonment to a proud spirit 1— this raakcs 
the irdn fetters jagged, and cankers the 
very so\il ! My poor Raimond was gentlcj 
as an infant to the voice of kindness> but 
resentful of injury, indignant to unjust 
oppression, as the rouzed lion. His re-r 
sentment was impotent^ his indignation 
unavailing; they only recoiled upon him- 
self, and still more embittered a loath- 
some confinement of above three yeais^. 

*^ I was forced to work for my children^ 
and myself, and also to support myhus-: 
Vol. I, N band^ 
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band, for the sustei;iance allowed by the 
pifisori was scanty and wretched indeed, 
I ventured to apply once or twice 
to the Due de B. but was repulsed with 
acorn,' and I could not ^ee Made- 
moiselle de la Voiti^re, ^ who was now 
your wife^ as she resided constantly at 
Versailles. 1 was to w^ak too walk thither, 
even if I could have left my family ; and, 
dreading the influence of the Due de R 
over her, I durst not write. One evening,- 
when I was returning to the prison with 
some necessaries for Raimond, which I 
had purchased by two days' h^rd labour, I 
met a mob of people flying towards me- 
as if they shunned some deadly pesti- 
lence ; and presently eame up with a 
covered litter, in which I was informed 
they were carrying a man to the out- 
skirts of the city who was infected by the 
plague. I inquired his name. — Gracious 
God, it was my hr.sband !" — Here the 
unfortunate Madame Ilaimond s compo- 
sure utterly forsook her. 

*^Alas!" 
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^* Alas !" cried she, shuddering at the 
dreadful recollection, while torrents of 
tears trickled down her cheeks,. ^* was I 
not doomed at niy birth to encounter 
every form ^ of misery? Judge of my 
feelings when I farther learned, that ithey 
were bearing him away to death ! His 
life was to be sacrificed to the commu- 
nity, to stop the current of infection 1 
He was however sensible of his situation, 
and prayed earnestly to be allowed one 
ifight to prepare for death. My wild 
ravings contributed to procure a favor- 
able answer to his petition.— -He was' 
taken to a deserted old street in the 
suburbs, whither I followed him. No 
one chose to come near his apartment 
but myself ; I would not be parted from 
him, and we were consequently left together. 
Careless of infection myself, and only 
eager to save him from a forced death 
like this, which seemed to me the most 
horrible compulsion that ever barbarity 
invented, by tears and intreaties I pre- 

N 2 vailed 



lotted OSL liim to excbange clotlies with 
v^ ; a&d in the dead of mgli% he, tooi 
fteble. to resist my wiU, stole away with 
me from this living tomb. Hie change 
c^ dress, I thought, woul^ prevent our 
being (easily i^ecognised by any of the 
cificers. of police who might be sent in. 
search of ns ; and the improbabiiity of 
aiiy one suspecting that Raimond,. in 
such a state ofsickness and langour, would' 
attend to escape, satisfied me that we 
i^ould not be missed before ni9rniiig«' 
Unable to proceed far however, I halted 
\)irith him among the ruins of a crazy and 
spacious old house, within half a street, 
•gf that we had quitted. Here in a sub- 
terraneous, cellar, which we fortunately 
discovered, we reniained unsuspected, 
till, to my unutterable happiness, Rai- 
mond recovered. The people of the pri^ 
son had, I suppose, mistaken the symp- 
toms of his disorder ; it appeared to be 
only a gaol-fever, though uncommonly 

vindentf; and most providentially, in- 

• ^ deed 



deed I may say iniraculoiisly, I escaped 
taking the infection. I had found during 
Hihis strange seclusion what I had nevet 
met witli before, — a friend who supplied 
tne with the means of prolongmg my be* 
loved husband's existehce^ ■ 

^^'This was an <Ad widows-woman who 
Jived in the neighbourhood, to whom, on 
the second day of our concealment, 1 
had ventured to apply for charity; Shi 
gave u6 food and medicine ; and, as sooit 
«s Raim<Mid was perfectly recovered, she 
Invitfed hs to her house.. Excellent crea--' 
ture ! never shall I forget her goodness. 
We remained with her nearly a months 
neither daring to look abroad nor inquire 
after our children^ (whom I had left in thc^ 
house of the woman where I lodged,) fear- 
ful of exposing ^ Raimond to re-apprehen- 
siotl for his falsely-charged debts. In 
spite of all our. precaution, however^ wtf 
Were at length detected. Raimond was- 
dragged back to prison, and I hastened to 

K S seek 
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seek my children. Alas ! they were both 
tfead ! I did the best I could to submit 
myself to this mrsfortune with resigna- 
tion, but indeed it was a hard struggle. 
They wer^ such lovely babes, and grown 
so eiigaging ! — ^A mere trifle is a blessing 
of importance to the unfortunate ; but 
two affectionate children to.hailg about 
pne's neck and soothe one ! — They had 
been such a comfort to me in my heavy 
hours !" — Again she paused, and l^t fall 
a silent unostentatious tear. ' *^ I think I 
may end my narrative here/* continued 
$he; *• I have already infoimed^'ou, by 
letter, how I was induced to apply to you 
at this time, through the advice of Rai- 
mond, after being so long silent. The 
days of misery are so much alike in the 
feelings which they produce, that cir- 
cumstances scarcely seem to vary them, 
and thiose of mine that follow have no- 
thing remarkable to distinguish them." 

De 
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De Bellefonde's heart was deej>ly sf- 
iected by this story, aixd still in pre. so by 
the pale beauty and simple itianners of the 
interesting narrator. There was that in 
her appearance which to a stranger pre- 
cluded all doubt of her sincerity^ aad De 
Bellefonde waa of all men the most un- 
suspicious when aa appeal was made to 
his humanity.. 

The artless description of her lov^ her 
virtue in escaping the snares of a seduc- 
tion so dangei?ou& as that disguised by 
pity, the heroic contempt of. self which 
she had evinced in her efforts to save her 
husband, her natural expression of ma- 
ternal tenderness, and tlie [ moderation 
with which she spoke of her unparalleled 
misfortunes, were all singly weighed by 
him, and all exalted her character ta 
something almost above humanity. With- 
out inquiring farther, he released the 
husband of Madame Raimond from prison, 

N 4 andr 
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and )>uttibem into a nea^ house, fomiished 
with every thing that comfort required. 

Monsieur Raimond was all that his wife 
had di^crihed him, ---singularly hand* 
some, uranly^ and engaging; and Do 
Beile£)nde felt himself further justified by 
bis aippeaiance in his prepossession for 
Madame^ Clear-sighted and scrupulous 
in managing the affairs of others, he 
was to t^e last d^ree careless and in^ 
cautious in regaid to his o\m. He how* 
fVer applied to the Due de B. for con-i^ 
firmation of some paKts of Madame tUl^ 
mondV narrative, before he would ven* 
ture to iftvest her with the fortune whicfc 
she declared he]:self entitled to.. 

The DxiC owned that she m^as indeed 
the Comte de Moutvillier's neice, and 
that she had been educated by the Com^ 
tesse.^ But he declared her to be a womaii 
of the most worthless character,, and 
treated as an infamous . calumny her as- 

sertioa 



wMibn tHat Raimond was the Comtesse^s 
son. The will, he said, was incontestabli^ 
a forgery ; for that no such peKoni; had 
existed as the witnesses sighed to it, and 
,the Comtesse herself within , an hour of 
her death Tiad declared to him that she 
had made Madame de la Voiti^-e her sole 
Beir, (excepting a trifling legacy to this 
woman, in pity to her indigence,) and 
named him as her guardian ; relative to 
which office she gave him some particu- 
lar instructions, which it was impossible^ 
she could have thought of,^ had she en- 
tertained the slightest idea of making 
any other disposition of her property.- 
He said it was well known that Madame* 
Raimond had lived with the Baron de- 
Vernon on the most dishonomble terms, 
and that after such a conduct, indepen- 
dent of her degrading marriage, it could 
not he expected that any ' of lier former 
connections would attend to hef applica- 
tions, or ever again harboiif a wfetcli' 
who had so flagrantly disgraced* fhem> 

» 5 He 
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He added^ that her.husband was no better 
than a common sharper, a gamester with- 
out money, and a specious sycopliant 
without principle. 

De Bellefonde was somewhat staggered 
by the^e contradictory reports ; but there 
appeared so much passion and prejudice in 
the Due's manlier of stating them, and so 
little of either in Madame Raimond's sim- 
ple narration, that he could not suffer 
himself to be convinced by the forhier 
without extending his inquiries farther. 
H^ knew the Due to be incapable of as- 
serting any thing that he was not himself 
firpily persuaded of, but he also knew, him 
t9 be a man of strong pride and im- 
moveable prejudices. The circumstance 
of Madame Raimond's inferior niarriage 
was sufficient to exasperate the Coihtesse, 
and render her for ever obnoxious to the 
worst stigmas of the Due: but, what- 
ever her husband might be, tlie validity 
of Aer claims could not be weakened 

either 
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• either by the obscurity of his birth or^tbe. 
impropriety of his conduct. Thcj^testi-. 
mony of the Baron de V ernon woidd 
corroborate or confute one part of M^., 
Raimond's story, and according to th^is/ 
he thought, he might form a fair pre-' 
sump tive judgement- of the whole.; He 
immediately went to the Baciron, and ^ 
solemnly adjured him to declare the truth 
of all he knew concerning Madame Rai-r 
mond. At first the Baron atte^npt^ ^to 
evade his questions: but he was a^p^aij 
of honor, according, to the fashiona{>lG 
signification of the term, and when h& 
found his honor appealed to, he couldi 
liot prevaricate. He confirmed the .trqtlj 
of every thing Madame . Raimond had 
said relating to himself. He ackno^y:- 
ledged that he had found her in the cir- 
cumstances she described. Under pre- 
tence of taking her to her husband, he 
had carried her to his own house, an4 
used every artifice to seduce her. Sb^ 
had resisted all his pleadings and all hij» 

N 6 stratagems, 



8trat2tgems, he said, and that, w&atever 
shfc might nov be, rfie was then strictly 
innocent and virtuous. He also con-^ 
£rmed the stoiy of the diHel. — ^What had 
hnppehcd to Madame Raimond after she 
left him, he did m)t certainly know, 
feut he had heard many reports to her 
disadvantage that were in very g«iera^ 
circulation. De Bellefonde saw more of 
prgudice than probability in these reports. 
When a yonng woman was cast off by 
lier reia^ns, he considered, any scandal 
iB^incerning her would be hidustriously 
]propagated and implicitly believed, how-* 
ever -inconsistent or unjust. He per- 
ceived too, that the Baron de Vernon's 
reasons for the reluctance with which he 
had explained himself, arose from an un- 
willingness^ to discover the baseness . and 
vaiwty of his- own ' conduct ; fir«t, in 
^rsisting in his attempts to seduce a 
woman whom he found resolutely inno«- 
cent ; and, next, in his never having con- 
l^dieted a e^lum&y against her which he 

knew 
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Itnew to be groundless. De Bellefonde 
now thought that Madame* Raimond's> 
sincerity admitted not of a doubt; and^ 
en comparing the hand- writing, of the . 
will with that of some papers of the 
Comtesse de Montvillier's- which he had 
in his possession^ they were found so 
exactly similar, that it was hardly pos-?- 
sible to detect the slightest difference. 

It was fn vain that the Dtic de B. re- 
monstrated with reason^ with passion, or 
threats. De Bellefonde i/ras pre-convinced,, 
and only shocked to think that he had* 
so long possessed wealth which belonged 
to this poor woman^ while she had been* 
labouring against every species of hard- 
ship and misfortune. — By a legal instru- 
ment, properly signed and registered, he 
made over to her all of his late wife's 
fortune that was still in his handS; and 
supplied the deficiency out of his owtt 
income. Madame Raimond would hard* 
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ly be prevailed on to accept it all; she 
had no wish beyond simple independence ; 
affluence was necessary to him^ she urged ; 
it was not even desired by her. But the 
Marquis was peremptory; his upright na- 
ture could not brook the idea of being 
in the smallest degree unjust. 

The Raimonds left him, apparently 
over^^^helmed by gratitude, and invoking 
a thousand blessings on his head ; and De 
Bellefonde experienced in that moment a 
satisfaction which .amply repaid him fot 
the los8 of his fortune,, and. almost for 
the overthrow of his Utopian beneficence. 
But his selfVapprobation was soon at an 
end. When the Due de B. heard that 
he had actually completed this hasty and 
imprudent deed, his rage and indignation 
for a time knew no bounds : the tumults 
of pamon subsided, but they settled into 
a decided and deep-rooted enmity against 
De Bellefonde, 

He 
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He Vent to him for the last time. 
'^ When I knew you fii'st," said he, '^I 
saw much, unadulterated good in your 
nature, opposed by a few errors which 
originated in virtue. I have seen the lat- 
ter by degrees lose every trace of the vir- 
tue that excused them; yet still I loved 
you from, habits I have seen these errors 
gain the ascendency over reason, truth, 
and justice ; aiul I now despise and re- 
nounce you fqr ever from principle !" De 
Bellefonde's first impulse was. ta chal- 
lengie this. rude and insulting, censor, but 
he reasoned awhile upon it, and subdued 
the turbulence of his resentment.. ^' A 
minister whose life is devoted to the pub- 
lic service," said he, ^^ has no right to 
stake it on a private quarrel. My death 
at present might thr.ow the' nation into 
serioiis embarrassment, by the difficulty 
of immediately choosing a successor ade- 
qjiate to the exigences -of the state, and 
1m I could never forgive myself for. But 
why should I attempt to revenge an .error 

of 



of judgement ? It will be sufficient pu- 
nishment to find bunself deceived, and 
that he has sacrificed a sincere friend ttv 

an erroneous, prejudice/' 

> 

A very short tfme however shewed De 
Bellefonde that he himself was the dupe. 
He discovered from the most unquestioa-^ 
able testimony that the will was indeed 
a forgeiy ;. that Madame Raimond's sole 
virtue was her chastity, which extrava- 
gant attachment ,to her husband rather 
than principle had preserved ; that lier 
whole story, except those parts of it cor* 
roboratcd by the Due and the Baron 
de Vernon, was an artful romance, pur- 
posely wrought lip by a train of inci- 
dents and a style of language which she 
knew were best calculated to operate- 
upon his feelings; and that ever since 
his* wife's death she had been preparing 
her stratagem, by privately making acJ- 
quaintance with his character and his«^ 
tory, and those parts of his heart th&t 

were 



wei'e most vulnerable to sympathy. De 
Bellefonde too found himself without 
hope of redress. — Before these discove- 
fies were made to him, Monsieur and 
Madame Raimond had absconded, having 
first drawn away the whole of the refund- 
ed money, and no one knew whither they 
were gone, nor could give the slightest in- 
formation by which to trace their flight. 
He found that he had been unjust to his 
childfeA, without any palliative but cre- 
dulity; and that he had robbed himself 
of the means of gratifying his favorite, 
li^ifihes, without evea the censolation ef 
having made the sacrifice to virtue. la. 
the bitterness of his heart he cursed alfc 
mankind, and irritated sensibility had 
well nigh degenerated into a deep-rooted 
Busanthropy. 
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CHAP. X^ 



Ha I what sald'st thou of the picture?' 

Twas fair and mild as sleeping cherubim ; 

And yet the eye look'd full of mournful thought ;-» 

Twas bright but sad;. 

A.MOaLEY- 



JL HERE was hut ane misfortune De 
Bellefende had. ever met with that wound- 
ed him inore acutely thai:\. the loss of the 
Due de.B/s friendship; He was a proud 
and obstinate old man,, but thece was that 
about him which made his very errors 
respected^ — an integrity in honor, an im- 
partiality in what he thought justice, and 
a generosity of temper that shewed it- 
self in deeds rather than words^ and 
created love where he did not seem to 

seek 
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•eek for it. Of all the members of a 
fluctuating court, he was the one, du- 
ring the former and the present reign, 
who maintained his infljaence and au- 
thority most uniformly and unimpaired; 
he was respected by all ranks of people, 
though it was a respect mingled with 
fear; and if De Bellefonde had studiously 
sought the means most effectual to weaken 
his own popularity, he could not more 
surely have succeeded than by exaspe- 
rating the Due de B^ 

De Bellefonde however stood in na 
.need of popular favor, while supported by 
the King's friendship and partiality ; and 
he was tpo proud to be hnniibled by its 
wane, while conscious that he still did 
his duty to the public. It only rerhained 
for hisr enemies to impeach his admini- 
jjtration^ or destroy his favor with the 
King by insidious rnisrepresentatiom 
Though he was now personally di^likec^ 
he was respected as a minister ; and, » 

mong 



mong all those \l^ho regarded Him >wil& 
je^lomfy o% envy, he had but one eneitiy 
base . enough to pioject his downfal. Thte- 
was 'the man. ^vbom he most loved^ iht 
«ian whom he had xaised fixim obscurity^ 
and supported by his ilit3erest against thi^ 
tide of popular ppgudi€e,^-thepefRdions, 
malignant^ and ambitious, Com te de T Avi- 
gnon. Still dependent on De Bellefbnde^ 
however, and cautious in villany, Dei' Avi- 
gnon, long watched in vain for a covered 
pretext by which he might impeach hk 
friend without exposing himself. With 
(ail his )^>ecioitsne9a and insinuation, he 
-was little beloved^ and generally s»^ 
Ipected ; and in.paxticular he was disliked 
by the King, who only retained him at 
icouit out of regai^ to> De Bellefonde. 
iAU this De FAvignon knew, and while 
these circumstances exasperated the more 
.his envy of De Bellefonde, who possessed 
5uch superior influence^ they also en- 
;fi^bled his tieacherous aims. He could, 
•not accuse tlie man who was loading him 

with 



^vitli benefits^ without dkcovering his own ' 
t^sesesir; and the story of Angelica Con- 
way,, which was the only real ground of' 
'a^ccusation that he could adduce, being - 
entrusted to no one but himself, could 
liotbeniade public without immediately 
4)ctraying the channel whence it came* 

It was necessary therefore to wait un- 
til his own interetrt: could be placed on a 
.Tpore independent basis, before he at- 
tempted to aim the long-meditated death- 
-istroke at his friend's ; and what will not 
persevering hypocrisy effect, when united 
with distinguished abilities ? 

< 
By the skilful application of these, De 

l-Avignon at length saw prejudice va- 
nish before him. In a course of years^ • 
rising from one gradation to another, he 
found himself seated in the Due de R's 
place, (rendered vacant by the death of 
that nobleman,) possessed of affluence 
which enabled him to recover aU the spen- 

^ dor 
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d^or that had belonged, to his ancestors, 
and a considerable share of influence in 
the party to which he had attached him- 
Sjelf, De Bellefonde, detained at court 
contrary to his inclination, still reigned 
the leading star of administration, and 
was still the object of his envy and ri- 
valry, without affording him any sate 
opening for the purposes of his treachery: 
for he had now a character to maintain 
which required double circumspection, 
from the danger there M'as in reviving 
those suspicions which had formerly 
stamped him with all the villainy he realljj 
possessed. 

^ 

Some circumstances at length occurred, 
which aided his designs against De Belle- 
fonde: though used with caution, they 
yet wanted much of being matured to 
the desired end. 

During the Marquis's seclusion in 
Switzerland with Angelica, a young 

painter 
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painter of rising talents came to reside 
at Villeneuve, where he meant for some 
time to pursiw tiie business of his pro- 
fession in a retired line, in order to per- 
fect himself in the art before he should 
engage in a moi^e public career. While 
he was amusing himself with making 
some slight sketches near Fraismont, ac- 
cident had introd^iced him to De Belle- 
fonde's notice. Finding that miniature- 
painting was his chief study, and being 
much pleased Avith the spirit and execu- 
tion of some of his performances which 
he happened to have ^bout him, De Belle- 
fonde took him home with him, (having 
first been assured that he was a native 
of these parts, and could not possibly 
be acquainted with his real rank,) and 
entreated Angelica to indulge him by 
sitting to him. Angelica, however, whose 
fears of discovery were ever awake, high- 
ly disapproved of this ungnaarded intro- 
duction of a stranger ; who, however ig- 
norant he might at present be of their 

real 
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real name and rank, might herea^r be^ 
come acquainted Avith circumstances |ios« 
tile to their safety ^ and De Beliefonde^ 
persuaded by her advice^ engaged the ar^ 
tist to secresy befwe he was permitted td 
begin his task. This precaution only stv^ 
ved to heighten curiosity already excited. 
Tlie young man had heard various sui> 
mises concerning these strangers^ and 
report dwelt so lavishly on the beauty of 
the fair recluse, that he conceived it a 
direct confirmation of what was at this 
time generally suspected, that they were 
foreigners of rank, conle. thither to hide 
an illicit^ connection ; but, when he saw 
Angelica^ and found that fame had nei- 
ther exaggerated ber beauty, nor the air 
of high birth which he beheld in her dig* 
nified carriage, — perhaps to hkn more dis- 
tant and dignified from the mistrust with 
which she regarded him, he could not 
resist the temptation of retaining a copy 
of the picture for himself, which, tbi>ugh 
his work was completed at Fraismont, he 

contrived 
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contrived to sketch out unobserved, while 
engaged in finishing the other. Captivated 
by the beauty of the subject^ and having 
the expression of her countenance strong- 
ly depicted on his memory, on his return 
to Villeneuve he immediately began to 
complete the sketch he had thus stolen j 
imagining that his fortune would be made 
by having it in his povyer to gratify the 
curious with a sight of those sequestered 
charms which had made so much noise 
among the gossiping circles of Villeneuve; 
and perhaps the mystery attending the 
fair inconnue might by this means be elu- 
cidated. With such expectations, the ut- 
most efforts of his art were not wanting 
to perfect the resemblance, and he suc- 
ceeded even beyond his hopes. It was 
finished in the most exquisite style, and- 
greatly surpassedany of his former works : , 
but, fearing that the liberty he had taken ^ 
might reach the ears of those whom it 
concerned, he was very cautious of exhi- ; 
biting; it while they remained in the 
VOL. !• o neigh- 
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neighbourhood ; and it was not till many 
years diler wards that he reaped 'profit^ 
fibm it adequate to his expectations: Be- 
ing invited to try his fortune in Parish 
and hiving a good pi'ospect of success in 
that eiiiporium of the fiiie arts, both from 
his interest and abilitiesf, he at lerigtli 
quitted' His native place, and went Ihi- 
fhtt. Here he soon rose to eminence, 
itid, thrdiigh the interest 'of a patron at 
"Versailles, several of his most valuable 
works were exhibited to the King and 
Queen, who placed him under their royal 
patronkge. The King was particularly 
pleased -with his style, which was parli- 
culafly bold and masterly, though in most 
of his pictures the inferfor graces of tints 
arid finishing were but hasty and imper- 
fect; and one day he honored him with a 
visiti and with his \isual affability con- 
descended to point out what he' iiiought 
were hi^ chief beauties antl cHefects. ''^ If 

« 

yib^ur Majfesty objects to' tlie' slighthess of 
the' dra^^ing, '^ replied the pkinter, *"* I 

have 
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have a few pictures in my possession in 
which that fault is corrected. One of 
them in particular w?is finished with more 
§tudy and minuteness tlian I have ever 
since had either leisure or inclination to 
bestow on any other ; qtpd I have lately 
revived the colours, which were injured 
by the lapse of time since it was drawii ; 
but, as the likeness was obtained rather 
piratically, . I have not yet ventured to 
expose it here.'*^ The picture alluded to 
appeared to his Majesty not only pre- 
eminent in execution^ but also in the sin- 
gular beauty of the subject* It was the 
resemblance of a very young woman, - of 
the most exact symmetry of features,^ 
over which an air of touching sweetness 
and sadness seemed diffused by the han4 
of magic; for it was so harmoniously 
lambent, that it was impossible to trace i^ 
on any particular part. The lips were 
parted by a placid smile^ in which ,^ge<?- 
tipn seemed to contend with nati^ral ber 
nignity; and the bright blue eyes cast 

2 upwards^ 
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* upwards, through their dark silky lashes^ 
a look of chastened hope. The soft pink 
of the chetk was blended with the most 
transparent whiteness; and the light brown 
curls that sh'ghtly shaded the forehead 
were confined on the top by a black 
veil, which, falling upon the neck^ gave 
its fairness an almost dazzling brilliancy. 
The King was in raptures with the pic- 
ture; he was uever tired of gazing on 
it ; aud his curiosity to know the original 
was. still farther excited by the reserve of 
the painter. That reserve hoAvever was not 
invincible ; the King paid an extravagant 
price for the picture, and soon prevailed 
on him to tell him all he kncAV concern- 
ing the lady whose resemblance it was. 
The mysterious relation created farther 
curiosity and conjecture. At the time of 
De Bellefonde's seclusion in Switzerland, 
the King was not sufficiently intimate 
with him to be acquainted with any of his 
private affairs, and he had never heard 
Traismont named as the place of his re- 
treat, 
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treat, although he was not ignorant that; 
a strange mystery had attended his first 
inarriage- ; Towardj^^ him therefore his con- 
jfctures did not glance ; .but his increas-j 
ix}g admiration of the piqtuxe . rendered 
him eager to gain farther, informatitin re- 
specting the beautiful incognita. , His in- 
quiries however were long ineffectual. The 
likeness, was fainfly recognized by several 
persoqs ^o whom he shewed it, who hadi 
seen, and be^n dazzled by the. beauty ofi 
Angelica; but ^o m^ny.yea|-s had elapsed 
since her appearance at . Versailles, that, 
without the ly^alls .of St^ Etieane, tfieref 
\5fre few who retained a : xecpljeatiom; of 
hgr person, sufficiently distinct to assiga 
the resemblance to h,er. , The King had 
lately twice shewn the ^Uiming, picture to 
the startled De Bellefonde. and reixrarkedl 
with a .degree of fjurpris^^ which ,ho weyet 
the latter evajied satisfying, . the . alterr^ 
nate symptoms, of languish and alarm pro- 
duced by th^ sight .of it on his gxpressiye 
countenance* But ji . circumstance soou 

o $ occurred 
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occurred which left De Bellefonde no re- 
fuge from his scrutiny. 

His Majesty was one day called suddenly 
to Paris by the recollection of some busi- 
ness which required his presence and im- 
mediate dispatch, and^ taking with him^ 
only the Comte de I'Avignon, who was- 
BOW much about his person^ he jMroceeded* 
to De Bellefonde's house^ after having ef- 
fected the object of his journey, without 
sending to apprise him of his approach. 
De Beliefonde had that morning been em- 
ployed in arranging some papers belonging- 
to nis second wife, and in the cabinet 
where they were deposited was that picture 
of his beloved Angelica of which the- 
King's was a copy. He- took it out; 
the more accurately he examined it, the 
greatei was his alarm^ on recollecting the 
other. * Not only the features and com- 
plexion j but the dresses were critically the 
same in eveiy particular. He found 
the painter had betrayed him ; yet^ from 

I 5 what. 
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what the King had told him, he was 
convinced that the man knew nothing 
of the real name and rank of. the origir 
nal, and strove to. flatter himself," that^ 
if he could prevail on the King to part; 
with the picture to liiin, so as to prcr 
vent its Being- shewn where the resem- 
blance could' he recognized, he might 
still be able to evade a discovery through ; 
this channel ; for his own face and figure 
were so much altered since those days of 
deceitful happiness, that there was no^ 
possibility of the painter recognizing him.. 
His only anxiety therefore was how to > 
accomplish this important end, without 
awakening, the King's suspicion as .to hi§ . 
real interest in the picture. . 

Ht was sitting mournfully ruminating 
upon it, with his own picture of Angelica 
lying before hini, when Adonia, who was 
accustomed.to practise her musical lessonsi 
on an organ in the. innjer apartment of 
her father's study, . entered softly behind 

him, , 



him^ ana stood some minutes gazing ont 

the miniature with silent admiration be- 

. » 

fore he observed her. ** Q my dear 
papa," exclaim^ she at; lengthy "what a 
lovely creature that must have been T' 
De Bellefonde started ; at first an emotion- 
of anger impelled him to reprove her in- 
trusion ; but she. looked so happy and 
.unconscious, he had not power to form it 
into words ; and he thought now, when 
she was of an age to share his confidence, 

it was unkind to appear distrustful of her» 

■ ' /I.' ••* *' 

** Did you ever see any body who re- 
sembled this picture ?" said he. ** Indeed, 
papa, " replied she with innocecit n^'vet^, 
*^ I think it very like myself ;—tbough- 
undoubtedly," she added, blushing at the 
remembrance of the admiration of it she 
had just expressed^ *' it is much haad- 
somer. " * * You have not mistaken, Adp- 
nia, " said her fether with a deep isikh : 
*' you are like your mother ; but a being, 
equally beautiful with what she >yas nature 
rarely fashions^" /^ JVIy mother!" ex- 
claimed 
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claimed Adonia with vivacity, ''was she 
indeed so lovely ? Well, I wonder^ papa, 
liow you could ever marry again!" ** A 
daughter," replied he s||^rnly, *' has no 
right to question the conduct of a parent. 
I may have had motives for mine, im.- 
proper for you to be made acquainted 
with. But you see I am busy now. You 
may retire^to your music* " - 

Adonia silently obeyed, but it was with 
a full heart. It was almost the first time 
her father had ever spoken harshly to her, 
and she could not easily compose her 
spirits from the shock his rebuke had 
given her, — ^The organ was out of order; 
the book she wanted had been mislaid ; 
she could not play; and she continued 
turning over her music-books, without 
knowing what she was ab<^ut, till the 
King and the Comte de FAvignon had 
entered the study, and were engaged in 
conversation ^with her father. De Belle- 
fonde had just began his inquiries to 

• thfii 
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the King respecting the picture, which 
he thought admitted not of delay, whea 
Adonia, ^ who supposed the pei-sou to 
whom he was talking to be only one of 
the servants, (having heard a bell ring 
a few moments before, J re-entered the 
apartment in order to pass to her own. 



. I « 



Perceiving that they were strangers who 
were with her father, slie hastily retreated j 
but the King, who had already observe^ 
her, immediately rose, and with a most 
winning condescension led her back to the 
room. The Marquis's looks betrayed sin- 
gular displeasure, for Adonia had hitherto, 
been kept entirely secluded, and he had 
studiously endeavoured to prevent her 
being seen by the Kirig^ while, the story 
of the picture was so recent ;, but^t wa?, 
now no time for regret, and^ with the best 
grace he could rally> he iatrpduced her 
xn form to his Majesty, Th^ King,, who 
had never before seen her sine? she 
was quite a child* M^as for some moments. 

last 
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lost In admiration and surprise. She had 

now passed her sixteenth year : her figure 

was strikingly graceful and dignified, and 

ner face, more Hebe-like than her unfor- 

tunate mother's, was infinitely more in- 

telligent/ though the features were strong- 

ly similar. At this moment too, the no- 

tice she attracted from the strangers, and 

the remembrance of her father's late re 

proof, together with thi& present look, of 

scrutinizing solicitude with which he re- 

garded her, spread over her countenance. 

a' timid anxiety, such as heightened the 

resemblance ; and the King had ho sooner 

paid his first compliments, than, with a 

t6ne in which surprise was mingled with 

suspicion of the truth, he exclaimed^ 

^* How astonishingly like the picture we 

were speaking of! One might almost pro- 

nounce at the first glance, that Mademoi- 

'( •• • ••^'•" 

sdle de Rosier was either the sister or the 

daughter of its beautiful original ; and I 
shall now have a double motive for valu- 
ing it, " ^' You do my daughter too much 

honor," 
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honor, *' said De Bellefonde with strong em- 
barrassment, *' by making a comparison 
ivhere in my opinion there can be no 
competition." '* Pardon me, De Belle- 
fonde/' replied the King, ** I can easily be- 
lieve that Mademoiselle de Rosier is not suf- 
ficiently tutored in the school of vanity 
to think herself injured by the compari- 
son ; but I am eoually of opinion that you 
and every one else must acknowledge that 
the superiority belongs to her : till now I 
imagined it without a rival, but I see, 
lovely as it is, that it can be surpassed," 
** Ah ! how can you say so !" said Adonia, 
with the simple frankness that belonged to 
her character, as yet unacquainted with 
the manners of the world. '' I do not 
want to be made, vainer than I am, for I 
feftr I am but too vain already;" and she 
blushed deeply as she spoke, from real 
consciousness that she spoke but truth. 
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